ONE SHILLING 


and 
AIRCRAFT ENGINEER 


OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE ROYAL AERO CLUB 


Premier aircraft amongst the night 

defence squadrons now in service with 

the and countries is 

the Armstrong Whitworth N.P. 

Air Staffs and Pilots alike appreciate not only 
the growing numbers being delivered 

from Armstrong Whitworth’s Coventry 
factory, but the fast climb, heavy fire 

power and fine search radar which make the 


Armstrong Whitworth N.P. the most 


formidable night fighter in service today 


SIR W. G. ARMSTRONG WHITWORTH 
AIRCRAFT LIED. 


BAGINTON, COVENTRY 


ember of the Hawker Siddeley Group 


Pioneer... and World Leader in Aviation 
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No. 6. Dimensional accuracy and super finish of burner 


components ensure efficient fuel atomisation over a wide flow range. 


FUEL AND COMBUSTION SYSTEMS FOR GAS TURBINE ENGINES 


JOSEPH LUCAS (GAS TURBINE EQUIPMENT) LTD., BIRMINGHAM & BURNLEY 
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Cabin 


| 


Whichever is adopted by the aircraft designer, 
Godfrey air conditioning equipment will be required. | | B 
Godfrey cabin superchargers, cold air units, oWere 
water extractors, fans, etc, are installed in most of 
Britain’s modern civil and military aircraft. 


exhibition 


Also in production: 
Air conditioning trolleys, pressure testing trolleys. 


SIR GEORGE GODFREY & PARTNERS LTD. 
HANWORTH, MIDDLESEX - HENLEY, OXFORDSHIRE 


Overseas Companies: MONTREAL - JOHANNESBURG & MELBOURNE. 


GEORCE & PARIMERS 
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UNITED AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 


157 CHOSEN TO POWER F-100 AND OTHER AIRCRAFT. — 


Pratt & Whitney Aircraft's powerful J-57 turbojet engine has been selected to power 
the single-engined North American F-100 fighter. Two other advanced Air Force fighter 
airplanes and an important Navy production aircraft are also scheduled to use the J-57. 
These production plans were announced in a recent letter from Frederick B. Rentschler, 
Chairman, and H. M. Horner, President, to stockholders of United Aircraft Corporation. 
Meanwhile Boeing Airplane Company has announced the selection of the J-57 for its new 
prototype jet transport. With J-57 production well under way, Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft this year expects to produce, for the first time, more engine horsepower in 
turbojets than in piston engines. The J-48 is now in substantial production. 


FIRST PRODUCTION C-1238 DEMONSTRATED 


The first production model of Chase avait Company's C-123B "Flying Truck" was 
shown recently in flight and ground demonstrations. It is an assault transport, 
designed to carry large loads and land or take off from short, unprepared landing 
fields. The C-123B is powered by two 

Pratt & Whitney R-2800 piston engines, with 
Hamilton Standard Hydromatic propellers. 


The aircraft can carry a maximum of 
23,000 pounds in a variety of load combin- 
ations. It was demonstrated with 61 fully 
armed soldiers as one load, as well as 
with a 155 mm howitzer and 3 /4-ton truck. 
As a hospital plane, it can carry 50 litter 
patients, plus 12 other persons. 


"HAMILTON STANDARD TESTS TURBO-HYDROMATIC PROPELLER 


Hamilton Standard's giant new Turbo-Hydromatic scimetbies are now undergoing engine 
tests. These three-bladed, single-rotation propellers are some of the widest and 
Lerbent hollow steel-bladed propellers ever built. They will be used on the Lockheed 
R7V-2, a Navy transport version of the Super Constellation, and fitted to 5700 
horsepower Pratt & Whitney Aircraft T-34 turboprop engines. Flight tests of the 
prototype aircraft, with the new propellers and engines, are expected this year. 


Meanwhile Hamilton Standard has completed design work and has started building 
experimental supersonic propellers for turboprop engines of extremely high shaft 
horsepower. Aeronautical engineers recognize that propellers with gas turbine engines 
offer greatly increased aircraft performance over piston engines, and greater over-all 
economy than jet engines up to near-sonic speeds. This development program 
illustrates the Division's pioneering work in a field which offers great promise 
for future commercial and military aviation. 
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CHANGE VOUGHT VOUGHT GUIDED MISSILE IN PRODUCTION 


The U.S. Navy has officially disclosed the Regulus, a new, plane-like guided 
missile. It is in production at Chance Vought Aircraft, Dallas, Texas. 
Regulus is a surface-to-surface missile, designed to be launched from sub- 
marines, ships, or shore bases. Development work began in 1947, and flight 
tests have been successfully conducted in secret since 1950. 


No performance details of the missile 
have been released other than admission 
that test versions have flown many times 
at both sub-sonic and supersonic speedse 
Regulus is described as about 30 feet 
long and resembling a conventional, 
swept-wing jet fighter aircraft. Test 
versions of the missile have special 
landing gear systems. After launching 
and guidance tests, these missiles can 
be flown back to base and landed. Sub- 
stantial savings will result, since each 
missile can be flown many times for 
training instead of being expended on 
each test. 


Navy officials disclosed that a modernized World War II submarine, the Tunny, 
has been modified as a launching platform for Regulus missiles. The Tunny 
has been fitted with a launching rack and a water-tight, tank-like "hangar" 
which enables it to submerge with the missile aboard. 


COMMERCIAL HELICOPTER USE. EXPANDS. 


One of the strongest movements in world-wide aviation is the rapidly-expanding 
commercial use of helicopters. In the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and 
several European countries, Sikorsky S-55 types are being used in a growing 

list of aviation duties. 


Sikorsky S-55s are flying regular airmail and cargo schedules in several metroe 
politan areas of the United States. New stops are continually being added, and 
night flying is now common. A number of private business organizations have pure 
chased S-55s, for flexible transportation of personnel or cargo, for aerial survey 
work or other unique uses. Rockwell Manufacturing Company of Pittsburgh is one of 
these firms. Its Sikorsky is used for rapid travel between offices in Pittsburgh, 
and factories in seven Pennsylvania and Ohio cities. 


Several firms in Canada use S-55s. One is the 
Aluminum Company of Canada, Ltd., which is now 
constructing a vast hydro-electric and aluminum 
smelting project in the rugged Kitimat region of 
British Columbia. Sikorskys are used to airlift 
key personnel, survey parties and vital con- 
struction materials to remote or otherwise 
inaccessible areas of the project. 


8 UNITED AIRCRAFT EXPORT CORPORATION 
European Offices: 3.5 Warwick Ho 
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an individual ration heater that will give 
invaluable service during long flying periods. 
It fixes to any convenient bulkhead, and 
though measuring only 8” x 5”, it holds 
nearly 14 pints. The loading is 75 watts at 
28 volt D.C. and will raise the temperature 
of the contents from 58° to 212° in less than 
two hours. Full details available on request 
from Aeronautical Department. 


Individual RATION HEATER 


FOR AIRCRAFT 
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THE GENERAL ELECTRIC CO. LTD «* MAGNET HOUSE - 


KINGSWAY 


LONDON WiC2 


HOW FAR 


AWAY ISA 
GOOD IDEA? 


GUEST KEEN & NETTLEFOLDS (MIDLANDS) LTD. SCREW DIVISION: BOX 24, 


One of the Productivity Teams which 
visited the United States found that 
many American firms were using 
Sems Fastener Units and Parker- 
Kalon Self Tapping Screws. Thou- 
sands of British firms have been doing 
the same thing for a long time. With- 
out blowing too loud a blast on our 
own trumpet might we point out that 
here in Birmingham we have a pretty 
useful productivity team of our own 
which knows a lot of ways of speeding 
up assembly work and reducing costs. 
This team is at the service of any firm 


which cares to 


GET IN TOUCH WITH 


HEATH STREET, BIRMINGHAM I8. 


s/ct/asoa 
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FOR TRANSPORT 


The UNIVERSAL has been designed to meet the 
demand for an aircraft able to carry a variety of 
loads, being just as suitable for high-density 
passenger transport as for freight or freight-and- 
passenger operations. 


Complying fully with I.C.A.O. standards, the 
UNIVERSAL will safely land on or take-off from 
small airfields. As a high-density passenger transport 
its total seating capacity is 132. Ninety passengers 
are accommodated in a two-tier seating arrangement 
in the main compartment, with a further forty-two 
on the upper deck. Buffet and toilet facilities are 
incorporated. 


Blackburn and General Aircraft Limited. Brough, E. Yorks 
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For the “Britannia,"’ The Bristol 
Aeroplane Co, chose ‘Layrub’ as 
the transmission system between 
engines and the “Rotol’’ acces- 
sory gear box. With no metal- 
ae to-metal contacts, and no moving 
i parts, the Layrub system gives 
true cushioned and silent drive. 


Other tamous British aircraft in 
| which Layrub is used, either as 
| auxiliary or main drive, include 
the “Bristol Brabazon,"’ “ Saun- 

ders-Roe Princess,’’ Bristol Heli- 

copters, etc. 


Drop us a line and we will send 
you full details. 


LAYCOCK 
ENGINEERING LTD., 
VICTORIA WORKS, MILLHOUSES, SHEFFIELD, 8 


Precision {im sheetmetal 


FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Specialists in the 

production of jet 

pipes, flame tubes, ex- 

haust units, disharge 

nozzles etc. Repair 

programmes carried 
out. 


BURNLEY AIRCRAFT PRODUCTS LTD: FULLEDGE WORKS BURNLEY LANCS ENGLAND Phone; Burnley 3121 
n.d.h. 943 
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In the course of its official tests by the Royal Air 
Force, the Balliol 7.2 underwent an exhaustive 
series of both tropical and arctic trials, from which 
it emerged with flying colours. The Balliol has 
thus proved itself as serviceable in these extremes 
of climate as under more temperate conditions. 


WOLVERHAMPTON 


With its service ceiling of 32,500 feet, the Balliol T.2 
maintains a rate of climb of over 2,000 feet per minute 
to a height of 11,500 feet above sea level, and can thus 
be operated without difficulty from high altitude 
aerodromes. At 8,000 feet, its take-off distance to 
clear a 50-ft. screen does not exceed 640 yards. 


BOULTON PAUL AIRCRAFT LTD. 
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: MULTI-CHANNEL AIRPORT RECORDER 
q provides recorded continuous “listening-watch”’ 


on up to 14 simultaneous transmissions 


Designed in conformity with the requirements of I.C.A.O. _. f 
and now in production for use on civil and military een 
airfields from Northern Europe to Australasia the ~~ 
THERMIONIC MULTI-CHANNEL ae 


AIRPORT RECORDER posses- 
ses the following outstanding . 


features: 


Flexibility: Installa- 

P tions are varied to suit 

“ the requirements of any airfield. 

Extra channels may be added to 
cater for traffic expansion, 


@ Economy: Recordings are 
"= made on magnetic tape, which 
can be used, erased and re-used 
indefinitely. The quantity of tape 
required is dependent only upon 
the records storage period laid 
down. 


@ Time Check: Time is auto- 
matically recorded from the 
built-in clock and reproduced 
synchronously on all channels. 


@ 24 Hour Watch: Without 
supervision, the recorder auto- 
matically switches over to new 
reel as previous reel is nearing 
completion, thus providing con- 
tinuous watch. 

@ Selective Play Back: When 
requred conversation on any 
of the fourteen chinnels can 
be played back together with 
synchronized time check record, 


Further details and specifications on application to 


Telephone: Uythe (Southampton) 3265/9 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LIMITED 

leaders in the field ieee Ip fer of magnetic recording 
BRUSH CRYSTAL COMPANY LIMITED 


Cables; Technico, Hythe, Southampton 


PRESSURE RE-FUELLING 
VALVE 


Important features: 

Electrically or float operated. Automatic cut-off 
at pre-determined level. High surge pressures 
eliminated. Adaptable to any position in tank 
without detriment to the efficiency. 


Zwicky Ltd. 


TRADING ESTATE, SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Telephone; SLOUGH 24481 /2/3 


POWER AND HAND 
PUMPS 
MICRON FILTERS 
PATENT HOSE REELS 
Specialists in 
PUMPING AND 
FILTERING EQUIPMENT 


/ 
/ 
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DELIVERY 


FROM AVAILABLE MATERIAL 


Contact 


SALTER 


ABOUT SPRINGS & PRESSWORK 


SALTER 


Est. 1760 
Write for free copy of the Salter Spring Handbook—it's full of useful information 
GEO. SALTER & CO. LTD., WEST BROMWICH. Telephone: West Bromwich 1331 (8 lines) 


LONDON Phone: Holborn 6046/7 MANCHESTER Phone: Blackfriars 8551 COVENTRY Phone: 3644 
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Aerodynamic Simplicity. 
Easy Landing. 

Exceptional Safety. 

Great Range. 

High Altitude Flight. 

High Speed Flight. 
Servicing Simplicity. 
Fighter-like Manauvrability. 
Large Carrying Capacity. 
Great Development Potential. 
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Among the formidable problems of the aircraft designer 
in increasing performance are those of keeping down 
size and complexity. ‘The simplicity of the compact 
Avro Vulcan stems from the choice of the 

Delta planform. There is no need for 

tailplane, flaps, leading edge slots or other high lift devices 


in the Vulcan, the most effective bomber in the world, 


A. V. ROE & CO., LIMITED 


Manchester 


Member of the Hawker Siddeley G. oup / Pioneer... and World Leader in Aviation 
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Jets All Through ? 


RAINERS have always been regarded as being among the simplest aircraft types 
| for which to write a specification or prepare a design—even allowing for conflicting 
opinions on seating arrangements; but while this is still substantially true by 
comparison with first-line machines, the adjective “simple” can no longer be accurately 
applied. The specifications themselves are becoming increasingly difficult to write, 
because, like the operational types, the trainer now takes years rather than months to 
reach the production stage, and also because it is not at all clear what sort of duties and 
flying machines pilots of five to ten years hence may be required to handle. 

For a long time, economy dictated that elementary training should be carried out with 
the aid of no more than Gipsy Major power. The Prentice broke this R.A.F. tradition, 
but its performance also suffered as a result of having too much added for too little 
increase in engine power. The Provost, with a radial engine of over §00 h.p., is a different 
matter, and it has proved to be the most lively aircraft to be used for training in the initial 
stages. Now the elementary jet trainer is on the way, prototypes are under construction, 
and in France examples are already flying. 

The speeds for which an R.A.F. pilot must prepare himself may now range from §0 to 
700 m.p.h. and the upper limit may soon be 1,000 m.p.h. The aircraft he flies have 
changed out of all recognition in a period of fifteen years. The man, on the other hand, 
has scarcely changed at all. 

It may be asked how much, if any, of the old Tiger Moth kind of handling is necessary 
today for the training of a pilot who will quite soon be on Hunters or Canberras. 
Time and cost alone demand some specialization and preclude the elaborate and varied 
sort of training which takes into account every kind of aircraft and duty. Upon the answer 
to the question of how the first few hours of a pilot’s career are to be flown depends the 
specification for the next generation of basic jet trainers. 

Today no one knows from experience whether all-jet training from the first instructional 
flights is a practical step to take. The French—and, we believe, the Americans—are 
giving support to such a course. The R.A.F. may decide that effects of controls and first 
experience of flying are better given on a machine such as the Chipmunk and that this 
can then be followed quickly by a jet trainer of lively performance which can take over at 
about thirty hours and serve right through to the new, higher R.A.F. wings standard. 
The known choice at present is between something resembling a lightweight jet fighter 
with good flying characteristics on the one hand, and the more elementary lower-perform- 
ance machine with turbojet power on the other. The former may be broadly exemplified 
by the tandem Fouga 170 and the latter by the side-by-side Provost jet conversion. The 
small batch of these jet Provosts which have already been ordered, and which should be 
delivered in a relatively short time, may be able to provide the R.A.F. with the initial 
experience they need finally to shape future policy. 

In the Vampire Trainer, adapted from an earlier operational design, we already have 
an aircraft which in its class seems likely to fill the bill for a number of years, although 
with the advent of a jet basic trainer it would be desirable to carry the pilot farther than 
at present before conversion to Vampires, thus reducing the number of hours to be flown 
on the less economical machine. 

Obviously, every effort must be made to avoid the necessity for an addition to the 
number of types and stages in training. On the other hand, as the performance of 
operational aircraft increases, the chances of reducing the number of types become more 
remote. 

At the top end of the performance scale the gap is widening between the trainer and 
the operational machine, and some feel that there is already a need for a very high- 
performance trainer. Such a machine (which is not the same thing as a dual aircraft 
for type conversion, like the delta 707C) would need to embody most of the features of 
the operational fighter and to be capable of sonic speed. There are those who believe that, 
unlike the operational jet trainers of recent years and their counterparts in the past, such 
a machine could, with advantage, be the subject of an original design rather than an 


offshoot of an existing first-line type incorporating provision for elaborate operational 
equipment. 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS 


THE CUSTER CCW-5 (two Continental 
$0-470B) makes its maiden flight at Oxnard, 
Calif., in the hands of Walter J. Davidson. The 
pusher is said to have taken off in under 100ft 
and to have landed at under 40 m.p.h. 


Waterloo—L.A.P. Helicopters 


PLANS are reported to be well advanced for an experimental 
helicopter service beween London Airport and the South 
Bank at Waterloo. The service may be operated by four-seat 
Bristol 171s of B.E.A. The problem of power-failure over built-up 
areas, which cannot be fully overcome until multi-engined 
helicopters are in service, would in this case be solved by the use 
of a route following the Thames. Floats would be fitted to the 
helicopters, enabling them to alight on the river in an emergency. 
Such an operation would yield valuable data on city-centre heli- 
copter operations, and, in view of the excessive time taken by 
surface transport linking the airport with Waterloo Air Terminal, 
there should be no lack of passengers willing to pay the fare 
for a “taxi” service of this kind. 

The idea of using floating platforms on the Thames as landing- 
places for rotating-wing aircraft was put forward as long ago as 
1937 by W/C “Reggie” Brie, who is chief of B.E.A.’s helicopter 
unit at Gatwick. 


Noise from the Air 
HE B.B.C.’s television cameras visited R.A.F. Station Biggin 
Hili during a recent feature devoted to the problem of low 

flying aircraft. The programme opened with a squadron of 

Meteors making hedge-clipping runs across the aerodrome and 

so spectacular were the atmospherics visible around the aircraft 

that they must have diverted many viewers’ attention from the 
main theme—the thunderous noise. 

Three people, a farmer, doctor and teacher, who had written 
to the Air Ministry on the subject, were invited to represent the 
public and they put forward their views well and emphatically. 

A short film was shown, illustrating the obviously very disturbing 
effect that low-flying aircraft have on grazing cattle. Viewers were 
informed that this is serious only during calving or lambing time 
and that even then relatively few cases of actual loss or injury have 
been reported. The farmer’s solution was simple, if impracticable— 
train pilots overseas. The doctor explained that the continual 
noise of aircraft flying over his hospital made normal conversation 
with patients impossible and stethoscopic examinations difficult, 
created trouble in his operating theatre, and had a harmful effect 
upon the nerves of those convalescing. The headmaster (who had 
chosen the site of his school for quietness) bitterly objected to “air 
monsters more terrifying than Frankenstein’s trespassing above.” 
Not only did they unsettle his pupils, they were a real danger : 
he cited the case where a low-flying aircraft crashed and killed 
several students in a games field. ‘If an accident occurred at my 
school,’’ he asked, ‘‘would low flying then be banned? If so, why 
not do so now ?”’ 

A. Cdre. D. G. Morris, C.B.E., D.S.O., D.F.C., Sector Com- 


mander, answered admirably for the R.A.F. The Air Ministry, 
he said, were very concerned with the problem and fully sympa- 
thized with the people affected. Consequently the areas used for 
low flying were very carefully selected and such flying restricted 
as much as possible. But it was an important part of a pilot’s 
training ; it was difficult to master and much practice was required. 

Film sequences were then shown illustrating the different 
appearance of the ground from medium and low heights and illus- 
trated the difficulty of navigation when flying low. The air 
commodore explained that low flying was necessary in war in order 
to achieve tactical surprise and to provide some immunity from 
anti-aircraft fire and enemy fighters. 

Next, sequences were shown of a wartime low-level attack 
against a large electrical factory; of rocket and cannon attacks 
against trains and troop concentrations during the invasion of 
Normandy; and of the famous Mosquito attack on Amiens prison 
to release French Maquis patriots on the eve of their execution. 
If we could do that during the war, explained A. Cdre. Morris, 
it was obvious that the R.A.F. must be able to mount a defence 
against similar attacks on this country. Most of the practice for 
such a defence must of necessity be done over Britain; it was not 
possible to reproduce the right conditions either in Canada or on 
the Continent. The public should remember that the elaborate 
ground organization, including units such as the Anti-aircraft 
command and the Royal Observer Corps, needed practice, too. 


Jordan Survey Contract 


ALUED at some £90,000, a contract for the photography and 

mapping of 85 per cent of the Hashemite Kingdom of 
Jordan has been placed with Hunting Aerosurveys, Ltd. The 
contract was awarded by the country’s Ministry of Economy and 
the Special Services Division of the Economic Development Fund, 
which is part of the U.S. Technical Assistance Programme 
(Point IV). 

The work, which is already begun, is divided into two parts: 
high-level small-scale photography and mapping of 30,000 sq 
miles, and medium-scale photography and mapping of a separate 
area of 4,300 sq miles. The first task will provide a topographic 
map for future planning and development, particularly for road 
and railway location; the second will assist the development of an 
area containing mineral deposits. 

One expedition, using Dove G-AMYO and headed by Capt. 
F. C. Brown, is already working from Amman. Another, under 
the command of Capt. L. Haines, was due to set off this week in 
Dakota G-AMYW, which is specially equipped for high-level 
survey. The work of mapping, which will be carried out in 
Hunting’s London laboratories, will take about two years to 
complete. 


PHOTO SHIP: Claimed as 
the fastest aircraft of the 
aforementioned denomi- 
nation is the Boeing 
RB-47E, sister ship of the 
B-47 medium bomber. 
The redesigned nose and 
bulged bomb doors will 
not be missed (we trust) 
by diligent spotters. 
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R.A.F.’s Prestwick Pioneers for Malaya 


AS we briefly noted last week, the first of a batch of Prestwick 

Pioneers (Alvis Leonides) ordered for the Royal Air Force, 
was formally handed over last Friday at Prestwick Airport—where 
the makers’ factory is situated. At least five have been ordered, 
and in the near future two are to go into service in Malaya—in 
which operational theatre the Pioneers’ almost-helicopter-like 
performance should be of the greatest value. 

Handing over the aircraft to Air Marshal Sir Robert Jones 
(Controller of Engineering and Equipment, Air Ministry), G/C. 
D. F. McIntyre (managing director of Scottish Aviation) said that 
“this end of the country” had been able to make a very great 
contribution to British shipbuilding. “I think,” he added, “we 
can do the same with aircraft manufacture if sufficient employment 
is offered to the people of Scotland.” Mr. McIntyre paid tribute 
to Mr. Robert McIntyre, the company’s designer; then, referring 
to the forthcoming twin-engined civil version of the Pioneer, he 
said he thought that these two types would establish aircraft 
design and manufacture in Scotland. 

Air Marshal Sir Robert Jones, accepting the new aircraft, ex- 
pressed his gratification at receiving the first aircraft wholly 
designed and wholly produced in Scotland. He had seen the 
Prestwick Pioneer perform, and had also seen the places—in 
Malaya—to which it was going, and he was perfectly convinced it 
would do its duty ably and well. The Air Force had a great regard 
for the work done by Scottish Aviation since the time when the 
firm looked after the Transatlantic ferry aircraft. 

During a luncheon following the acceptance, Sir Robert said 
it was a tribute to the designers and workmanship that Pioneers 
were being sent direct from the factory to an operational station, 
instead of going through the usual period with a home squad- 
ron. Within eight to ten weeks they would be in operation in 
Malaya. 

The Duke of Hamilton, a director of the company, said that the 
Pioneer was the first aircraft built in Scotland since the firm of 
Beardmore built the Inflexible; that aircraft was of German design, 
whereas the Pioneer was both designed and manufactured by 
Scottish skill and Scottish workmanship. 


Skyways Directorship 


ANEW appointment to the board of Skyways, Ltd., is that of 
Mr. Charles F. Dickson, O.B.E., who is also a director of 
Austin Crompton Parkinson Electric Vehicles, Ltd.; Crompton 
Parkinson, Ltd.; I.T.D., Ltd.; and Young Accumulator Co., Ltd. 
The Skyways group includes a fleet of 28 Yorks, engaged in both 
trooping and charter work. Its chairman is Mr. David Brown and 
the managing director is Mr. Eric Rylands; also on the board are 
Brig. Gen. A. C. Critchley and Sir Wavell Wakefield. 


R.A.F. Senior Appointments 


SOME important changes in R.A.F. senior appointments were 
announced last week as having received the approval of Her 
Majesty the Queen. 

Air Marshal Sir John Boothman, K.B.E., C.B., D.F.C., A.F.C., 
Controller of Supplies (Air) at the Ministry of Supply, and an 
Additional Member of the Air Council, is appointed A.O.C-in-C. 
Coastal Command, with effect from November 15th. He will be 
succeeded at the Ministry by Air Chief Marshal Sir John W. 
Baker, K.C.B., M.C., D.F.C. 

Sir John Baker accordingly vacates his post as Vice-Chief of 
the Air Staff, giving place to A.V-M. W. A. D. Brook, C.B., 
C.B.E., who will be given the acting rank of air marshal. 

At Coastal Command, Sir John Boothman will take over from 
Air Marshal Sir Alick Stevens, K.B.E., C.B., who is retiring. 

Sir John Boothman’s posting, we believe, sets a precedent. In 
the past it has been the custom to appoint senior officers to tech- 
nical posts in the supply departments—moves which largely 
detach them from Service routine and place them in a predomin- 
antly civil organization in which they are in daily contact with 
industrial and commercial affairs. Such officers—who in many 


SENIOR OFFICERS, three 
of whom receive new 
appointments, as  an- 
nounced above; one is 
retiring. Left to right: 
Air Marshal Sir John 
Boothman, Air Chief Mar- 
shal Sir John Baker, 
A.V-M. W. A. D. Brook, 
Air Marshal Sir Alick 
Stevens; the last-named 
officer is retiring. 


THE PRESTWICK PIONEER, ordered for the R.A.F. and—as related in 
the adjacent paragraphs—to go into almost immediate service in Malaya. 


instances are approaching retirement age—seldom return to purely 
R.A.F, duty; more often they accept senior posts in the industry, 
which welcomes the value of their wide experience. The Com- 
mand H.Q. appointment of the C. of S. (A) suggests that future 
policy will recognize that a technical post in a supply department 
is not necessarily a culmination; that rather will it form a desir- 
able and logical step in the career of a General Duties officer. If 
this in fact is the case, it may mean that these supply department 
posts will sometimes be occupied by younger men; and in saying 
SO we cast no aspersions whatever on Sir John Boothman, who is 
a young §2 and whose affable efficiency in executing his M.o.S. 
duties is very generally recognized. 

Brief biographical notes on the careers of the four officers con- 
cerned in the new appointments are as follows :— 

Air Marshal Sir John Boothman.—Born 1901, educated at Har- 
row County School, and drove for the French Red Cross in the Balkans 
at the age of 17. Commissioned in the R.A.F. in 1921, and served in 
Iraq 1926-28. In 1931, as a flight lieutenant flying a Supermarine S.6B, 
he won the Schneider Trophy outright for Great Britain. Early in the 
war he was in the Directorate of Operational Requirements, Air Ministry ; 
in 1943-44 commanded No. 106 Gp., a P.R. group in Coastal Com- 
mand; in 1944-45 commanded the A. and A.E.E., Boscombe Down; 
was next A.C.A.S. (Technical Requirements), Air Ministry; went to 
Iraq as A.O.C.; and to his M.o.S. post in September 1950. 

Air Chief Marshal Sir John Baker.—Born 1897, educated at 
Eastbourne College and the R.M.A., Woolwich, whence he was com- 
missioned into the Royal Garrison Artillery in 1916; seconded to the 
R.F.C. in 1917 and in 1919 received the first R.A.F. permanent com- 
mission. His career in the inter-war years was typical of that of an 
efficient R.A.F. pilot, and when war broke out he had attained suffi- 
ciently senior rank to be appointed Deputy Director of Plans, Air 
Ministry. Thereafter his successive posts were Director of Bomber 
Operations; $.A.S.O., Air H.Q., India and later at H.Q. Air Command 
S.E. Asia; A.O.C. 12 Gp., Fighter Command; Director-General of Per- 
sonnel, Air Ministry; A.O.C-in-C. Coastal Command; A.O.C-in-C. 
M.E.A.F.; Deputy Chief of the Air Staff (March-November, 19§2); 
and Vice-Chief of the Air Staff, his present post. 

A. V-M. W. A. D. Brook.—Born 1901 and educated at Rugby and 
Cranwell, whence he was commissioned in 1921. For two years during 
the war he was S.A.S.O. at No. 4 Gp., Bomber Command and from 
August 1944 until the Japanese surrender he was Director of Plans (Air 
Staff), first at H.Q. Air Command, S.E. Asia, then at Supreme Allied 
H.Q., S.E. Asia. His post-war appointments were: Director of Policy 
(Air Staff), Air Ministry; Deputy Chief of Staff at H.Q. Allied Air Forces 
Central Europe; and (from September 1951) A.O.C. No. 3 Group, 
Bomber Command. 

Air Marshal Sir Alick Stevens.—Born 1898 and educated at Vic- 
toria College, Jersey, joined the R.N.A.S. in 1916 and was embodied in 
the R.A.F. in 1918. His Second World War posts included the follow- 
ing: Director of Operations (Naval Co-operation), Air Ministry; 
S.A.S.0., No. 18 Gp., Coastal Command; and A.O.C. Gibraltar. After 
the war he was successively A.O.C. of Nos. 47, 48 and 4 Gps., Trans- 
port Command; A.O.C. No. 22 Gp., Technical Training Command; 
A.O.C. British Forces Aden; A.O.C. East Africa; S.A.S.O., Coastal 
Command (from June, 1950); and A.O.C-in-C. Coastal Command 
since June, 19§1. 

Further senior appointments are listed, with portraits, on page 211, 
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FROM ALL 
QUARTERS... 


Successive Rolls-Royce 

seem to grow increasingly ‘“‘clean’’ 

in external appearance, and the 

R.A.14, the existence of which is 

disclosed below, is clearly no excep- 
tion to the rule. 


turbojets 


The Latest Avon 


‘THE Ministry of Supply have allowed mention of the latest 
Rolls-Royce Avon development, This is the R.A. 14, which 
has been type-tested at a thrust of 9,500 Ib, without afterburning. 
This information is only now released, although the engine was 
type-tested and had completed many hours’ flying as long ago 
as last April. It is now in production and being delivered, only 
20 months after it was first run. The R.A.14 develops the greatest 
thrust yet achieved per square foot of frontal area—an important 
factor for fighter aircraft such as the Hunter and Swift—and is 
claimed to be the lightest engine for its power yet produced. 

‘The Avon for the Comet 3, the R.A.16, which is a derated military 
Avon of 9,000 Ib thrust, has also completed a type-test. 


**Revolving-stage’’ Bomb-bay 

ROM Glenn Martin in America comes news of a development 

in bomb-carrying designed to overcome the problems so far 
encountered in dropping a bomb from a conventional bay at high 
aircraft speed. An aeroplane travelling at high speed is subjected 
to heavy turbulence when the bomb-doors are opened. Further- 
more, the bomb itself is liable to be caught and held at the mouth 
of the bay by this turbulence; and if it does fall away it may strike 
either the bomb immediately behind it or the tail of the aircraft. 
Large bombs may also ‘“‘tumble,”” with consequent reduction in 
accuracy. 

Martin claim to have found a solution in the form of a rotating 
platform, on which the bombs are carried. The under-side of the 
platform forms the under-surface of the fuselage, and the whole 
can be rotated about its fore-and-aft axis, thus exposing the bombs 
—as seen in the accompanying photograph—without creating 
a large opening in the fuselage. ‘To ensure that a bomb does not 
tumble or strike the aircraft, it is “*kicked” out of its shackle by 
two air-actuated plungers and a radius arm. 

Two types of platform are specified. The “A’’ type carries all 
but the largest bombs, while the “‘B”’ type ed out the fuselage- 
belly contour so that the largest bomb can be carried internally. 
For loading, the whole platform is lowered from the aircraft, 
mounted on wheels and taken to the bomb dump, following the 
normal procedure. When loaded it is hoisted back into position 
by three standard bomb hoists. Rockets, particularly those of the 
folding-fin variety, can also be carried and fired in this way. 


A CLUTCH of bombs in the experimental revolving bay now being tried 
by the Glenn Martin Company in the XB-51 (see news item above). In 
this photograph the bay is slightly turned from the loading position. 


Foreshadowing Farnborough 
BOUT two-thirds of the $0 aircraft to be displayed or demon- 


strated at the $.B.A.C. Flying Display and Exhibition, to be 
held at Farnborough from September 7th-13th, will be turbine- 
powered. Among them will be the three “V’’ bombers—the 
Vickers-Armstrongs Valiant B.1, Avro Vulcan B.1 and Handley 
Page Victor B.1—and the newest versions of the Hawker Hunter 
and Supermarine Swift intercepters. The all-weather fighter 
class will be represented by Britain’s two pre-eminent examples 
—the Gloster Javelin F(AW)1 and D.H.110. (The r1o, incident- 
ally, is now under development for the Fleet Air Arm and will be 
flying in Naval colours.) Dominant in bulk and capacity will be 
the Blackburn Beverley C.1 heavy freighter, now in production 
for the R.A.F., and—affording a comparison of extraordinary 
interest in that both are capable of operating from very confined 
spaces—there will be the Prestwick Pioneer and the D.H. Canada 
Beaver, both with the Alvis Leonides engine. Research and 
development aircraft will include the Short S.B.5, with variable- 
sweep wings, and a variety of flying test-beds. 

Thursday, September roth (one of the “non-public’’ days) will 
be devoted to commercial aircraft, including the de Havilland 
Comet, Vickers Viscount and the newest version of the Bristol 
Britannia, with revised tailpipes for the Proteus turboprops. The 
de Havilland Heron 2, not hitherto seen at Farnborough, will also 
be there. Helicopters are likely to include the winged (Mk 3) ver- 
sion of the Bristol 173. 

The three ‘“‘public’’ days will be Friday, Saturday and Sunday, 
September 11th, 12th and 13th. Gates will be open at 10 a.m. 
and flying will be under way from 3 p.m. Tickets for Friday 
only can be obtained in advance through Autoparks, Ltd., 1-31 
Maclise Road, Olympia, London W.14, or through agencies. 
Tickets for Saturday and Sunday (and for Friday also) will be on 
sale at the gates. Admission and parking prices are :— 

Public premiére Public days 
(Friday, Sept. 11th) (Sat., 12th and Sun., 13th) 


Adults 5s 

Children 10s 2s 6d 

Private car £1 parking fee only £1 10s with 
occupants 


10s parking fee only 

(coaches must be parked 
outside ground) 

Motor cycles 58 parking fee only 2s 6d parking fee only 
Pedal cycles 2s 6d parking fee only Is parking fee only 

NOTE.—Except in the case of private cars on the Saturday and Sunday, 
where the price includes occupants, the prices for vehicles are parking fees 
only, and admission to the display ts extra. 


The N.Z Race Viscount 


HE crew of the Viscount which B.E.A. has entered for the 

England to New Zealand air race has now been named. Mr. 
J. D. Profumo, Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation, will be joined by Mr. Peter Masefield, chief executive 
of B.E.A., as auxiliary crew member. In command of the aircraft 
will be Capt. W. Baillie, B.E.A.’s chief flight captain; Capt. A. S. 
Johnson and Capt. S. E. Jones, who both have considerable 
Viscount experience, will be co-pilots. In charge of navigation will 
be B.F.A.’s senior route facilities officer, Mr. R. H. Chadwick. 
There will be two radio officers, Mr. I. Dalgleish, B.E.A. chiet 
radio officer and Mr. E. Bristow, radio officer of the Corporation’s 
Viscount flight. Vickers-Armstrongs are sending two engineers, 
and Rolls-Royce one, to look after the airframe and engines during 
the race. Capt. Baillie is arranging intensive crew-drill practice. 

Mr. Profumo said last week, “I am not going as parliamentary 
secretary but as a crew member who will do whatever the captain 
of the aircraft instructs. Mr. Masefield and I will help with such 
jobs as refuelling at the stops on the flight. At times we shall be 
making cups of tea.” Mr. Masefield will also pilot the aircraft for 
some of the time. 

The aircraft will be a Viscount 700 prototype, lent to B.E.A. 
for the race by the Ministry of Supply, and called Endeavour, 
after the ship in which Captain Cook discovered New Zealand 
in 1769. The race starts from London Airport on October 8th. 


£2 parking fee only 
(parking inside ground) 


Motor coaches 
(single- or 
double-decker) 
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CRESCENT-WINGED 
BOMBER 


Seven Aspects of the Handlev Page Victor: 
New Pictures by the Shell Film Unit 


OF REMARKABLE QUALITY, these studies of the Handley Page Victor were enlarged from a 35 mm film secured by a cameraman of the Shell Film 
Unit at the time of the Coronation Review. As yet, few aerial pictures have been taken of the aircraft, and we believe that this set will be 
appreciated by technically-minded readers as well as by recognition enthusiasts. Keeping close formation with the photographic Lincoln, 
Mr. Hazelden enabled the crescentic V-bomber, lately re-engined with four Armstrong Siddeley Sapphires, to be seen from several new angles. 
Frequent use of the tail-position air-brakes (clearly seen in the top left picture) was required to slow down the Victor as it approached the camera. 
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HERE 
AND 


THERE 


NOSEY: High and low-altitude reconnaissance 
is the duty of this new version of the Saab J-29, 
now flying in Sweden. It will be seen that the 
nose has been redesigned to accommodate 
cameras (up to six can be installed), though 
the basic age remains unchanged. The 
Swedish Air Force designation is $-29C. 
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Records Confirmed 

THE Royal Aero Club announces that the 
has confirmed Gibb’s height 
record of 63,668ft, Lt. Cmdr. M. J. 
Lithgow’s London-Paris and Paris-London 
speed records of 669.3 m.p.h. and 664.3 
m.p.h., and the London-Copenhagen 
record by a B.E.A, Viscount of 249.9 m.p.h. 


On the Home Stretch 

FOR the England to New Zealand Race 

the R.A.A.F. is lending G.C.A. and 

D.M.E. equipment for use at the finishing- 
oint at Harewood Airport, Christchurch. 
.A.A.F. personnel will operate the equip- 

ment, and a special unit is being formed 

for this purpose. 


Curtiss-Wright in Europe 

A EUROPEAN subsidiary of Curtiss- 
Wright has been formed in Amsterdam, 
Holland. The new company, called 
Curtiss-Wright Europa, N.V., will manu- 
facture parts and accessories for the J-65 
engines installed in the Republic F-84F, 
which will soon be delivered to NATO 
countries, The new subsidiary is wholly 
owned by the parent company. 


B-47’s Long Hop 

THE U.S.A.F. crew who recently flew a 
B-47 from the United States to Fairford, 
Glos, at a speed of 602 m.p.h. set off from 
Fairford for Tampa, Florida, on August 
4th. ‘They covered the 4,450 miles in a 
single 9 hr §3 min stage, air-refuelling off 
Southern Ireland. Their speed was 454 
m.p.h. This is believed to be the greatest 


point-to-point distance so far covered in 
one stage by a jet aircraft, 


Mrs. Derry Receives Award 


AS recorded last week, the late John Derry 
was voted “Airman of the Year” by mem- 
bers of 17 air youth organizations, holding 
their annual — in New York. His 
widow, Mrs. Eve Derry, flew there last 
week-end to accept a trophy at a banquet 
held on Monday by the American Civil 
Air Patrol. 


Second Escape 

WHEN he got into difficulties during a 
loop in a Meteor 4 = Bourne, Cambs, 
last Monday, W/C. H. Trent, Mow 
baled out and landed yet in the village. 
The aircraft crashed harmlessly in a field. 
W/C. Trent won his V.C. for heroism in 
a raid on a Dutch power station, during 
which he was shot down. He subsequently 
played a part in the mass escape from 
Stalag Luft ITT. 


The Duke in a Devon Again 


THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH. flew 
from Cowes Regatta in an R.A.F. Devon 
on Saturday, to join the Queen at Balmoral. 
He crossed by launch to the Royal 
Southern Yacht Club at Hamble, where he 
was met by Air Chief Marshal Sir Hugh 
Walmsley, managing director of Air Ser- 
vice Training, Ltd., and G/C. E. A. 
Warfield, director of training, who drove 
him to the company’s airfield, where the 
Devon was waiting. The Duke's instruc- 
tor, F/L. C. R. Gordon, was in the co- 
pilot’s seat on the flight north. 


Tankers While You Wait 


ONE of the new developments by Flight 
Refuelling, Ltd., is a self-contained pack 
unit which, when 
mounted in the bomb- 
bay of a standard 
bomber, will convert it 
into a tanker aircraft; 
installation takes only 
30 minutes. The equip- 
ment can be connected 
to the existing piping 
and electrical system of 
the bomber. Fuel to be 
transferred is carried in 
tanks for which suffi- 
cient space remains in 
the bomb-bay after in- 
stallationof the pack. On 
the ground the unit is 
transported, as shown 
here, on a vehicle simi- 
lar to a bomb trolley. 


REFUELLING PACK: The 

conversion unit referred 

to above (‘Tankers while 
you Wait’’). 


Desert Rescue by Helicopter 


WHEN a U.S.A.F. C-119 came down in 
the North African desert last Sunday the 
24 occupants baled out safely. Located by 
searching aircraft, they were then picked 
up by helicopters and taken to the hospital 
at Wheelus A.F.B., near Tripoli, 60 miles 
away. 


Far-North Sunderlands 


TWO Sunderlands left Pembroke Dock 
last Monday for Young Sound in Green- 
land. They are to start the airlift (details 
of which appeared in Flight for July 17th) 
of supplies for the British North Green- 
land expedition to Britannia Lake, 190 
miles away. This is the third year in which 
a similar lift has been undertaken to supply 
this long-term expedition. 


Civil Service— 

SINCE beginning their trans-Pacific air- 
lift for the Military Air Transport Service 
on July 8th, 1950, United Airlines have 
made 930 round trips and _ covered 
12,500,000 miles. Some 25,000 troops 
were carried and cargo has included 262 
tons of ammunition, 334 tons of “‘whole 
blood” and medical supplies, 2,235 tons of 
mail and 3,846 tons of other freight. Six 
DC-6s were used at first, later being re- 
placed by DC-4s which averaged 327,000 
miles each month. 


—and Vice Versa 

AN urgent appeal by the Iron Ore Com- 
pany of Canada for additional air transport 
for their project at Knob Lake, P.Q., result- 
ed in the hire of three R.C.A.F. North 
Stars. Over a five day period one million 
pounds of freight for a railway building 
programme were carried. The aircraft 
were drawn from an O.T.U. and were 
manned by double crews who gained 
useful experience from their charter 
flights. 


Vacancies for Meteorologists? 


TWO hours before the big annual fly-past 
of the Soviet Air Force was to have taken 
place at Tushino aerodrome, near Moscow, 
last Sunday, Moscow radio announced 
that, owing to bad weather and low clouds, 
most of the events, and particularly the 
fly-past, would have to be cancelled. Plans 
for the fly-past included aircraft trailing 
huge portraits of Lenin and Stalin. A mass 
descent of paratroops from II-12 troop 
carriers was also on the programme. So 
far, in all Soviet press and radio announce- 
ments on Air Force Day celebrations no 
mention has been made of Gen. Vassily 
Stalin, son of the late Premier, who, in all 
previous fly-pasts and Air Force celebra- 
tions always commanded the leading flight 
and squadron; last year there were rumours 
that he had been seriously hurt in a crash. 
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—at a specific weight of 0°52 Ib 

and 400 m.p.h. of 0°48 Ib./e.h.p./hr. the Eland 
presents a prospect of marked operating 
economy. The reduction of installed weight 
alone represents a substantial increase in 
revenue potential of particular value in 


medium-range inter-city operation. 
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Willans performs here for the camera the act seen by thousands of spectators at Naval air displays—a delayed drop from a Westland-Sikorsky S-51 

Dragonfly (‘the perfect jumping platform’’). (Below) The latest type of Irvin Training Outfit, as worn here by the author, consists of a 28ft back-type 

main canopy with releasable lift-webs and a 24ft reserve pack. Both harness and headgear are of nylon. The helmet, incidentally, is a parachuting 
version of the type designed for jet pilots by Helmets, Ltd., in collaboration with the Institute of Aviation Medicine. 


THIS WAY OUT 


Some Thoughts on Parachuting Technique By T. W. WILLANS 


THE author of this article, Major Terence (“Dumbo”) Willans, writes 
from 11 years’ experience of parachuting, in the course of which he has 
made some 180 descents. In 1950, performing the second of two tests 
of the Irving barometric release, he made a delayed drop of 16,000ft. 
Major Willans won fourth place for Britain in the 1951 World Para- 
chuting Championship, and is the British representative on the F.A.1. 
Parachuting Commission, of which he is chairman. 


second world parachuting championship would not be 

held in that country, because the rules, suggested by the 
Parachuting Commission of the Fédération Aéronautique 
Internationale, made the competition “elementary.” The 
Commission had suggested that delays of 22 sec 
upwards envisaged by the French organizers could prove 
dangerous, and might result in fatal accidents. This brings 
into the open a favourite topic of conversation between civil 
parachutists. How dangerous is a parachute descent which 
includes a long free fall before parachute deployment? 

There is no doubt that the delayed-drop technique practised 
by the French civil school, the result of many years’ experience, 
reduces the risk to a minimum for the type of equipment at present 
available. The recommended swallow-diving position, with the 
back arched, has been shown to produce a high degree of stability 
during free fall, so permitting a clear view of the ground, and a 
good attitude in which to open the parachute. 

It is, however, well known that a freely falling human body, 
making an attempt to remain in a face-down attitude will, after 
reaching terminal velocity, probably turn onto its back and spin 
about its short axis. While the rate of rotation is difficult to assess 
without special instrumentation, it was estimated in a technical 
article of uncertain date and Russian origin to reach a maximum of 
two revolutions per second. This figure appears possible. 

The spin has been encountered by parachutists of several 
nationalities, in spite of attempts to maintain stability, and, once 


I’ was recently announced in the French Press that the 
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having reached what the subjects felt to be a high rate of rotation, 
has persisted in spite of any attempts to “unspin.” 

There are several well-authenticated instances in which a 
violent spin quickly produced in the subject inability to read a 
stopwatch-——used to check distance fallen—or to judge height 
above ground. One very experienced parachutist said that he 
believed himself to be approaching unconsciousness when he 
pulled the ripcord. His parachute lines twisted and collapsed his 
canopy, which developed again as the lines unwound. Another 
parachutist, taking part in a recent competition, pulled his para- 
chute while spinning, and when he felt that the physiological 
effects were becoming serious. Having personally experienced a 
slow spin of approximately one minute's duration of which the 
only effect was sickness, I later encountered a much faster spin; 
in about half a minute it resulted in a feeling of sickness and an 
inability to read the figures of a stopwatch or judge height above 
ground. Opening the parachute resulted in twisted lines and 
partial malfunction of and damage to the parachute canopy. A 
spin, incidentally, was reported in the technical Press as far back 
as 1935. 

There have been a number of cases where the parachutist 
struck the ground having, apparently, made no effort to open his 
parachute. Some of these cases were probably due to over- 
confidence, where the parachutist tried to get as close to the 
ground as possib!« before pulling his ripcord. There seems to be 
no feeling of urgency or danger when falling freely at very low 
altitude. 

The stopwatch, the parachutist’s favourite means of determining 
opening height, has its limitations. Rate of descent at a given 
altitude varies from one parachutist to another due to differences 
in weight/drag ratio. Where attitude is not constant during the 
descent, the calculation of distance fallen on a time-elapsed basis 
is not on'y inaccurate, but may be highly dangerous. Should the 
parachutist become stabilized in a head-down position, whereas 
he has estimated for constantly changing attitude, he may reach 
the ground in less time than that which he calculated to his 
opening height. 

The world parachuting championship in Yugoslavia showed 
parachutes opening at between approximately 1,500 and 1,600ft, 
against an estimated opening height of 1,000ft. Head down, at a 
speed probably approaching 200ft per second, things happen 
quickly 

Inclusion of an altimeter in the parachutist’s equipment would 
seem to be of little use in delays terminating as low as 1,500ft. 
Read ng and instrument errors may easily p!ace the parachutist 
in a difficult situation. And with a very “unclean” and unstable 
body—“where,” as an aeronautical engineer recently asked, “does 
one locate the static head?” 

If it is found possible to stabilize a body in all planes during 
the free fall—that is, between the time of separation from the 
aircraft and deployment of the parachute—then some of the prob- 
lems found in delayed-opening descents should be capable of 
solution. With the body held in a favourable attitude at the time 
of parachute deployment, and with a calculable rate of descent, 
long delays should be comparatively safe. 

There are two main schools of thought, the one believing that 
suitable body-control technique will achieve the desired results, 
the other (mainly composed of those who have experienced fast 
spins) firmly convinced that it will not. The battle continues. 

But how about the aviator who is forced to ba'e out at high 
altitude, where immed:ate parachute-opening may result in serious 
damage to the parachute perhaps, plus anoxia or frostbite? How 
is he affected by this state of affairs? 

For the purpose of this discussion, I will discount the fully 
automatic ejection seat, which may prove to be a very satisfactory 
answer, and deal with the occupant of a static seat. 

Cleverly avoiding all the more difficult problems by starting 
this jump at 30,000ft or less, and assuming a_ satisfactory 
oxygen supply, the man making an emergency bale-out can be 
quite well catered for. Given a barometric parachute-opening 
device set for, say, 10,000ft, it matters very litthe whether or 
not he is able to read an altimeter or other visual instrument during 
his free fall. Should he lose consciousness for any reason, the 
automatic release may be expected to deploy the parachute at the 
correct height, or within acceptable linits. A conventional para- 
chute—the design of which has been well tried in its 27 years of 
service with the R.A.F., will then deposit him, one hopes, on a nice 
stretch of springy turf, 

But how about the spin? It is unreasonable to expect an 
aviator—possibly damaged, and almost certainly feeling unhappy, 
to put into practice the technique recommended for body-control 
in free fall. It is not absolutely certain that he will spin or that, 
if he does, the result will be more serious than temporary sickness. 
During a long descent with the parachute inflated the sickness is 
likely to occur anyway. There does, however, remain the risk of 
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“Guide surfaces’’—designed to reduce opening shock, stabilize the 
descent and slow down landing-speed—identify the Pioneer series of para- 
chutes. This model, the P9-B, embodies an automatic barometric release. 


a parachute malfunction, where arms and legs are spread during 
deployment; or possibly—though this is less likely—as a result of 
airflow characteristics peculiar to the spin. 

Because in parachuting things happen quickly, I believe in 
storing away in my mind stock answers to many of the obvious 
snags that may arise. They are useful when there is no time to 
work out ways and means on the spot, and here are a few of them. 

When opening a parachute in a spin, keep legs firmly together 
and arms as close to the chest as possible. Try not to throw the 
ripcord-operating hand wildly outward when opening the para- 
chute, as some part of the canopy may sneak in between the arm 
and body. 

If spinning, do not panic. Try to stop the spin by curling into 
a ball, waiting for a short period, and then shooting out arms and 
legs. It may be difficult to pull the legs in due to centrifugal 
force. Try “paddling” in the opposite direction or attempt to 
throw the shoulders round into a face-down position. If none of 
these dodges is successful, remember that the back-down position 
is sometimes quite comfortable, and keeps the wind out of your 
eyes. 

“If the parachute is not fitted with an automatic opening device, 
try to keep watch on the physiological effects of the spin. If there 
is any really serious tendency to pass out, pull the ripcord and take 
a chance on the opening shock. There is no guarantee that 
unconsciousness does occur, even in a fast sp:n; but, had it done 
so in the past, the subject would hardly have been in a position to 
return with the evidence. 

If as a result of a spin the canopy has an unusual appearance 
on deployment, do not automatically assume that all is lost. Even 
a large number of twists can be harmless, and untwisting can be 
encouraged by leg exercise in the opposite direction. Given a little 
height, and perhaps some manual assistance, snags have a habit 
of sorting themselves out. 
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(Left) Of Russian design and Jugoslav manufacture, this Type PP-01 has a distinctive square canopy designed to reduce oscillation. The author, who 
brought it back from Jugoslavia two years ago after competing in the World Parachute Championship, describes it as “strong, reliable and well 
made."’ (Right) ‘Knowledge Dispels Fear’’ is the motto of the Parachute Training School. Live-testing, a major source of knowledge, is illustrated 
in the picture—one of an official series—by a U.S. Navy parachutist cutting away the rigging lines of a deliberately fouled parachute. 


There is no magic in a parachute, which is, after all, only a 
much-improved version of a large sheet with a piece of string at 
each corner. 

If by any long chance a parachute lingers in its pack when the 
ripcord is pulled in a spin, a sharp tweak with the hand should be 
enough to start things happening. It is not necessary to be a 
contortionist to reach the pack. 

Try to judge height by glancing towards the horizon rather 
than directly below. Looking down over the shoulder while in 
a back-down spin seems to produce an unpleasant fun-fair sensa- 
tion and, as the ground appears as a blur, may serve no useful 
purpose. 

These few points, while intended purely for personal use, are 
offered here as suggestions for anyone who may have the oppor- 
tunity to try them out in practice. They will help to pass the ume, 
if nothing else. 

There seems to be no doubt of the need for some form of 
stabilizer, which would be in operation between the time of 
leaving the aircraft and deployment of the parachute. From the 
packed-bulk point of view, its inclusion in emergency parachute 
equipment may present problems, but it will add only a small 
proportion to the already fairly considerable bulk of equipment 
used in premeditated drops. Presumably the high-altitude 
opening-shock characteristics of parachutes will apply in some 
degree to parachute-type stabilizers, and it remains to be seen 
whether, with a stabilizer large enough to do its work, the 
opening shock on deployment will be unacceptably high. 

Most parachutists seem to agree that there is a requirement for 
a really stable parachute. Various lift-web techniques are practised 
by professionals and sporting parachuusts, to reduce the chances 
of oscillation on landing. Some of these techniques are good, 
some wishful, but none really foolproof. Announce to your friends 
that you have the situation buttoned up, and on your very next 
jump the ground will leap at you from a ridiculous angle. Your 
friends will laugh; but console yourself with the thought that 
your turn will come. 

Oscillation, while trouble enough on a comfortable grass field, 
can be embarrassing on tarmac and concrete. Any parachutist 
who has made a landing under these conditions would welcome a 
well-trained parachute that did not swing at the wrong moment. 
Professional parachutists voluntarily place themselves in situations 
in which they may be caught out by oscillation—but pity the poor 

ilot. 

/ Having failed to notice any difference between the feel of a 
landing with a 32ft and a 28ft canopy, I might be the wrong person 
to ask this question. But (remembering that pilots are not used to 
the sort of rough-and-tumble business that occurs at the end of a 
descent) would it not be a good thing to use modern lightweight 
materials to increase the diameter and lower the striking velocity 
of emergency parachutes? Although it is generally accepted that 
an emergency descent is supposed to save the victim’s life and 
not necessarily his ankles, a slow rate of descent might enable 
him to be back at work more quickly than would a fast one. 
Given an average piece of country on which to land, I for one 
would prefer my rate of descent to be as low as possible, and this 
attitude comes perhaps of landing on runways, roads, fences, 
farmyards and in water-filled ditches. 

Any parachutist who has made a landing on a really windy day 
will have an idea of the drag produced by a parachute canopy, 
and of the desirability of getting rid of it as soon as possible after 
touchdown. There are two main ways of achieving this—release 


of the whole harness, or of one or both lift-webs. The old-time 
three-snap harness of pre-quick-release vintage is the neatest and 
most comfortable harness I have yet worn. In my opinion it is, 
when fitted with canopy releases, a thoroughly satisfactory piece 
of equipment. 

During a fast landing, and the accompanying roll, it is quite 
usual for one of the parachutist’s legs to hecome entangled in the 
parachute rigging lines. Releasing the complete harness might 
easily result in the victim being towed by one leg, but release of 
one side of the canopy under these conditions brings the whole 
outfit to a sudden and very welcome stop. 

The really quickly releasable harness is, by virtue of its basic 
design, likely to be less comfortable than the three-snap type. 
If it is of a semi-quick-release variety—in which the leg straps 
are threaded through another part of the harness before entering 
the quick-release box, it is possible under certain conditions for 
the leg straps to jam. This happened to me during a descent in a 
30 m.p.h. wind, and resulted in a cross-country drag of about 
700 yards before the canopy collapsed in water. 

When one is dragging in a face-down position, it is possible for 
dirt or objects or various kinds to lodge between the disc and body 
of a quick-release box, and so make its operation difficult or impos- 
sible. I saw a demonstration of this when a canopy passed over 
a wire fence, and a strand of wire immobilized the box. Where 
the canopy has passed over an obstruction, against which the 
parachutist has then become wedged, a knife is a useful tool to 
have handy. Anyone who may find it necessary to jump on a 
windy day could usefully carry one, and this applies particularly 
in the case of descents into water. 

For the professional or sporting parachutist, the canopy-release 
system has an additional advantage. It allows the attachment of 
different canopies to one harness, thus making the carriage of 
several complete parachutes unnecessary when working away from 
repair facilities. The spare canopies, packed and complete with 
ripcords, can be attached to the basic harness as required. 

It may be that, in discussing a few of the factors affecting the 
professional, sporting and let-me-out-of-here-quick types of para- 
chuusts, I have given the impression that the parachute as we know 
it is not a great deal of use. A large number of satisfied users 
would agree with me that this is not the case. There is, however 
(as in every other department of the aviation business) room for 
improvement. 

There is a wide gap between the operating height and speed of 
some modern aircraft, and the height and speed at which a 
conventional parachute can be expected to behave normally. 
Because of the basic simplicity and soundness of the original 
design, it seems unlikely that a really revolutionary parachute 
will appear in the future. 

The main problem seems, therefore, to be that of bridging the 
gap by some other means: of finding a way in which a freely 
falling human body can descend from high altitude to, say, 
10,000ft, arriving at the lower end of the journey in good 
condition. If this is in fact the problem, then the emergency 
parachute, in more or less its present form, it liable to remain 
with us for some time. 

Emergency escape from aircraft is going to cause a good crop 
of headaches in the future; and when the last pilot steps out of the 
last piloted aircraft at the end of its last flight, perhaps we will 
have arrived at the neatest solution. 

And, someone, please grab that last parachute for the Science 
Museum, before the wife of the last pilot gets her scissors into it. 
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NON-DESTRUCTIVE 
TESTING 


Latest Developments in the Ultrasonic 
Method of Flaw Detection 


In the Kelvin and Hughes Mk 5 miniature flaw- 
detector single-handed operation is achieved by use 
of the combined transceiver probe—which also 
provides many of the advantages of dual probes. 


ON-DESTRUCTIVE testing of aircraft materials has 
of late years been brought very much to the fore by 
the requirements of gas turbine and_ high-speed- 

aircraft production. Limitations of some existing methods of 
examination have been avoided by the use of ultrasonic 
methods, which have made it possible to locate minute flaws 
at a distance of several feet. “Pipe,” porosity, slag inclusions, 
hair cracks, blow-holes, laminations, fatigue cracks and weld- 
ing flaws are among the hidden defects which ultrasonic 
detectors can reveal. Easy to carry and simple to operate, 
such sets can be transported to any point of the works or 
factory and enable inspections to be carried out very rapidly 
without dismantling assemblies. 

Like many other inventions, this method of non-destructive 
testing originated during the war as a result of military needs. 
It became urgently necessary to develop a method of discovering 
the extremely small hair-line cracks which might cause the failure 
of armour plate, projectiles, engine parts, raw materials, etc. In 
November, 1939, the Hair-Line Cracks Sub-Committee of the 
Iron and Steel Institute considered reports on the work of Russian 
investigators, who claimed to be able to demonstrate the existence 
of cracks in steel by passing ultrasonic waves through the specimen 
and detecting the shadows caused by the interruption of the beam. 

Having had many years of experience with ultrasonic devices, 
the firm of Henry Hughes and Son, Ltd. (now Kelvin and Hughes, 
Ltd.) was invited to investigate these claims, particularly the 
“shadow” method developed by Pohlman. They found that 
gross defects could be detected by this method but that hair-line 
cracks could not, the reason being that surface irregularities caused 
far greater variation in supersonic transmission than did small 
hair-line cracks. 

It was evident, therefore, that a fundamentally different method 
of approach was required, and the possibility was examined of 
using the principle successfully applied by the same firm to the 
development of echo-sounding apparatus. When soundings are 
taken by this method, energy is sent out in the form of a very 
short pulse, concentrated into a narrow beam directed towards 
the seabed. Should this pulse encounter a submerged object the 
echo reaches the surface earlier than that from the seabed. In 
examining a metal specimen for a flaw, the thickness of the metal 
is equivalent to the depth of the sea, and in any defect below the 
surface will reflect the energy in the same manner as a submerged 
object in echo sounding, the echo being distinguished from that 
reflected from the boundary of the specimen by its earlier arrival. 

It was soon found that, whereas with previous equipment the 
range of detection, even for gross defects, was limited to between 
6 in and 8 in, the new method could detect minute hair-line cracks 
at a range of many feet. The apparatus was quickly developed 
into a portable form, and during the past decade there has been 
continuous further development. The versatility of the instru- 
ment was extended by the provision of additional units such as 
filters, high-power transmitters and special probes, as well as by 
the introduction of improved models. The instrument can be 
used not only on metals but also on many other homogeneous 
solids, provided that they are, in the main, of rectangular shape. 

The versatility of the supersonic flaw-detector has been greatly 
increased by the deve sy nt of transverse wave probes. This 
type of probe consists of a specially-shaped Perspex block on 
which is mounted an “ cael ” quartz crystal. This transmitting 
crystal is fed with energy by the flaw detector itself and generates 
longitudinal waves, which are transmitted through the Perspex 
block. By suitably proportioning this block it is possible to change 
the mode of the waves, in such a manner as to inject a beam of 
transverse waves at a shallow angle into the material under test. 
Any flaw or lack of homogenuity in the material will reflect a 
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proportion of the waves back, and this will be picked up by the 
receiving probe, which is similar in construction to the trans- 


mitting probe. Since the wave transformation phenomena is 
reversible, the transverse wave will be converted back to a longi- 
tudinal wave, to which the receiving crystal responds. 

When in use, transverse probes are disposed on the surface 
of the test material in a number of different ways, depending on the 
particular application. One of the most common methods of use 
is for forward scanning, which is the principle usually adopted for 
testing welded and riveted joints. The transverse probes may also 
be used for the detection of flaws parallel to the surface of the 
specimen. In this case the probes are used facing one another, and 
very clear flaw indications may be obtained on plate and billet 
sections between 2 in and 5 in thick. 

Yet another field of applications was opened up when Kelvin 
and Hughes evolved a new technique for testing very thin plates 
for lamination. This technique is based on the fact that thin 
sheets of less than a critical minimum thickness do not transmit 
shear waves. In this type of application a signal is received only 
when the bond is sound, which is the reverse of the ordinary echo 
technique. The principle can be adapted either to the thickness 
testing of thin sheet and bonded material or to go-and-no-go 

gauges. It can, in general, be applied to the detection of lack of 
bond in specimens comprising a comparatively thin section 
bonded to a section of equal or greater thickness. Brazed joints, 
clad metals and alloys, and white-metalled components, have been 
successfully tested using this new technique and in addition, 
grain directionality in sheet and strip can be detected. 

A combined probe recently introduced by Kelvin and Hughes 
consists of acoustically and electrically separated transmitter and 
receiver crystals mounted in a common exploring head. A single 
transmitter crystal is mounted in the centre and two receiver 
crystals located on either side of it farther back from the probe 
surfaces. In one plane the overall directional characteristic is 
equivalent to that of a single-crystal system and in a plane at right 
angles the “ beams” of the transmitting and receiving crystals 
overlap in such a way as to provide some of the advantages of a 
“ split beam ” system in giving more accurate flaw location. 

Most of the applications previously fulfilled by twin-probe 
systems can be covered with combined transceiver probes. In 
addition, the latter system can be applied to rolled billets and 
bars, forged billets and bars, most cast sections, rotor forgings, 
extrusions, etc. 

The scope for ultrasonic equipment has been still further 
extended by the recent introduction of a new and much smaller 
instrument known as the Kelvin and Hughes Mk 5. This equip- 
ment is totally self-contained, measures only 17 in x 9 in x 5 in, 
and has a total weight of less than 30 Ib. 

The standard instrument operates from 200-250 volts 50 c.p.s. 
A.C. mains. The operating frequencies are chosen to suit the 
type of material being tested and are selected by means of a 
switch. The frequencies available are 4, 1}, 2}, 2} and 5 m/cs.; 
intermediate frequencies can be obtained, if required, by the use 
of plug-in filters. The range represented by full deflection of the 
time base can be varied from 2 in to 12 ft when using the ordinary 
vertical probes. These distances are approximately halved when 
transverse wave probes are used. 

As a result of the improved equipment now available, ultrasonic 
tests can now be carried out with a degree of certainty which was 
not possible when the first models were introduced. Cracks of 
only molecular thickness can be detected in most metals, providing 
the component is of such a shape that there is access for the probes. 
In some manufacturing operations the high rate of production 
might be a limiting factor, but many types of components can be 
adequately inspected at speeds which match production rates, and 
doubtless it is only a question of time before ultrasonic flaw- 
detection can satisfy all production needs. Lia i 
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Near-champion and champion: (Left) Hugh O'Donnell, 14-year-old runner-up, weighs in. 


Flight 
(Right) Wakefield Cup winner Joe Foster with his model. 


photographs 


WORLD MODEL CHAMPIONSHIPS, 1953 


This was the unanimous opinion of occupants—and a 

regular visitor—on the afternoon of Friday, July 31st. 
Heaps of thin, coffin-like boxes and personal luggage covered the 
entrance hall, as groups of young enthusiasts conversed, enquired 
and argued—in a dozen different languages. Some open boxes, the 
owners displaying their aircraft-model contents for the benefit of 
photographers, and a number of harassed officials, gave the final 
if bewildering indication that the 1953 Model Aircraft Champion- 
ships were imminent, and that the reception for the competitors 
was being held in the Royal Aero Club Aviation Centre. 

At the College of Aeronautics, Cranfield, after a practice- 
flying day, the contests (organized by the S.M.A.E.) began. The 
power-model contests took place on the Sunday. Competing 
were 48 modellers (from 13 countries) each of whom made three 
flights, timed up to a maximum of five minutes. With fine and 
decidedly un-English weather, no fewer than 22 maximum times 
were recorded. Only contestant to obtain three five-minute flights 
was Dave Kneeland of the U.S.A., with his model Vapour Trails. 
For this achievement (as we recorded last week) he gained the 
F.N.A.F.O.M. Cup, with G. Fuller of Britain (13 min 18 sec) 
second, and G. Vidossich of Italy (12 min §4 sec) third. 

On the Monday the big attraction was the contest for the famed 
Wakefield Cup, awarded for the best duration performance by a 
“Wakefield”’-class rubber-powered machine. Again the weather 
was fine and warm, and the number of maximum-time flights 
steadily increased as the morning progressed, and model after 
model twisted steeply up in the search for thermals. Halfway 
through the afternoon’s flying, E. Scotto of the Argentine was 
announced as the first competitor to achieve three “‘maximums,”’ 
followed shortly afterwards in this by J. Foster of the U.S.A., 
and by Britain’s 14-year-old Hugh O’Donnell, the youngest 
competitor. : 

None of the remaining §4 contestants (from 17 countries) were 


I ONDONDERRY HOUSE had never looked like this before. 


“*Flight'’ photographs 


able to equal the 15-minute total—G. Reich of the U.S.A. 
narrowly missing it by one second—and so a fly-off between the 
three finalists was made, following the official close of the contests. 
These flights were to be timed to the end, and not restricted to 
any maximum. 

Scotto’s model was first away. The atmosphere of suspense 
which by that time was holding everyone present was then 
heightened as two strands of O’Donnell’s motor snapped while 
being wound (unlike his two rivals, he was using rubber already 
“tired” by a previous flight). Foster’s machine soared up from the 
ground as O’Donnell, faced with a three-minute limit for take-off, 
knotted the broken strands, re-wound, and finally released his 
aircraft. The American and British machines both found thermals, 
and gained height rapidly, while Scotto’s model came down after 
a flight of 2 min 24 sec. After an agonizingly long pause, it was 
seen that Foster had won, with a time of 7 min 25 sec, Hugh 
O’Donnell’s brave attempt ending after 6 min 20 sec. 

The team results reflected those of the individual winner and 
runner-up, the U.S.A. (total time 44 min I sec) winning the 
F.N.A. cup, with Britain (43 min 19 sec) second. Third was 
Sweden, with a total time of 43 min I sec. 

At a dinner in Mitchell Hall that evening, the various trophies 
were presented to the winners by Lady Goddard, whose husband, 
Sir Victor Goddard, Principal of the College, was also present. 
Especially admired was the beautiful Franjo Kluz Trophy 
(presented by Jugoslavia), the team award for the power contests, 
which was won by the U.S.A. (with Britain second and Italy 
third). Enthusiastic cheers from and for all the teams made the 
occasion an informal and vividly unforgettable experience for those 
present. After the presentation, team managers in turn gave brief 
messages to the truly international gathering; from the philo- 
sophical manager of the irrepressible Italian team came the 
reflection : ‘I am so happy not to have won a cup, so we have 
not so much weight to carry back.”’ 


Argentine tragedy: taken within two minutes, these three pictures tell their own unhappy story. 
After wing failure on take-off, the crippled model continued to fly, erratically, for some 20 sec. 
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TRIM TRANSPORT: Observers at the international display at Le Bourget the other week were 
impressed by the lively performance of the Marcel Dassault M.D.316 light transport, a development 
of the M.D.315 but with SNECMA 14X engines and a single fin and rudder. 


Canada 


De Havilland Canada Types. The U.S. 
Air Force and U.S. Army are displaying 
marked interest in the de Havilland 
Canada Otter 14-passenger, single-engined, 
high-wing monoplane. Mr. Russ Bannock, 
military sales manager of the company, is 
now in Washington for conferences at the 
Pentagon; meanwhile, the R.C.A.F. has 
ordered 12 Otters for search and rescue 
work, and the Ontario Department of 


Lands and Forests has ordered three. The 
basic cost of an Otter landplane is $75,000. 
If current negotiations in Washington are 
successfully concluded, the Air Force and 
Army would purchase four machines 
apiece for evaluation in various roles. Fore- 
runner of the Otter—the Beaver—is still 
in quantity production both for the 
U.S.A.F. and U.S. Army. Over 500 
Beavers have been built and scores of them 
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have seen service in Korea as light trans- 
ports, supply droppers and ambulances. 
The U.S. Government recently agreed to 
provide 25 to the Republic of Korea Army. 


U.S.A. 


Convair Jet Transport. It appears that 
the projected subsonic jet transport, which 
has been the subject of discussion between 
Capt. Eddie Rickenbacker and the Convair 
organization, will have a swept wing rather 
than a delta wing, like the Convair Hustler 
supersonic bomber. 


Martin-built Canberra. The first Martin- 
built version of the English Electric Can- 
berra, designated B-57A, was airtested 
on July 20th. These machines are being 
powered in the main with Wright J65 
(Sapphire licence) turbojets, built by 
the Buick Division of the General 
Motors Corporation. First production 
aircraft are classed as night intruder 
bombers, but later machines will be ar- 
ranged for training, photographic recon- 
naissance or radar search. Production is 
reported to be ahead of schedule. 


Holland 


Republic RF-84G. A Dutch correspond- 
ent reports that a photo-reconnaissance 
Thunderjet will shortly be delivered to the 
Royal Netherlands Navy. A variant of the 
M.D.A.P. straight-wing F-84G, it will have 
two cameras in the nose, presumably 
mounted between the bifurcated intake 
ducts. Four drop tanks will be fitted. In 
these respects the machine parallels the 
RF-84F Thunderstreak, which will begin 
to be supplied to at least five NATO 
nations in about three months’ time. 


Sitpa 200 Miniyet Licence. A licence to 
build the French Sipa 200 Minijet at 
Rotterdam has been secured by the former 
Koolhoven Company, which is now part of 
the Van Driel and Van Ommeren Machine 
Factory. In the same works the Dutch 
T-10 glider is being produced, and a 
licence for a second French aircraft may 
later be procured. 


CHANCE VOUGHT 

F4U-SNL CORSAIR 

(Pratt and Whitney 
R-2800-83WA Double Wasp) 


Length ... 
Height ... 14ft 
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FAIREY 


ANTI-SUBMARINE 


Anti-submarine weapons, both shipborne 

and airborne, far more effective than anything 
known during the last war, are becoming available, 
and arrangements have been made to enable heavier 
and faster types of naval aircraft to be handled 

in, and operated from, our fleet carriers.” 


Extract from the Statement by the First Lord of the Admiralty 
explanatory of the NAVY ESTIMATES, 1953/54. 


FAIREY AVIATION 


TRE FATREY AVIATION COMPANY? LIMITED HAYES MIDDLESEX 
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For the comfort of passengers 


item of equipment for all modern pure-jet 
turbine-engined aircraft which tap the compressor 
stage of the engine for air to maintain cockpit 
and cabin pressure. 


The de Havilland Cold-Air Unit is now being eae ae 
‘manufactured in this country under licence from 

the Hamilton Standard Division of the United 

Aircraft Corporation of the U.S.A. : 


RAV? 


HAVILLAND PROPELLERS LTo., HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE, ENGLAND 
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AT THE GOING DOWN 
OF SUM...... 


HE Empire Air Forces Memorial at Runnymede, to be unveiled by Her 

Majesty the Queen on October 17th, forms the subject of these impres- 
sive photographs. The memorial is to the memory of officers and men of 
the Commonwealth Air Forces who lost their lives while operating from the 
United Kingdom and North-West Europe, and who have no known graves. 
It stands on a magnificent site overlooking the Thames and consists of a 
shrine surrounded by a cloister. Among the names of the 20,456 missing 
which are inscribed on tablets in the reveals of the narrow cloister windows 
are some which are very famous (as can be seen from the left-hand 
photograph): also included are those of A.T.A. and B.O.A.C. pilots who 


gave their lives. The picture underneath, on the left, shows some of the 
panels bearing thousands of names, and the coats of arms of the Com- 
monwealth countries painted on the ceiling. Below is a view of the Shrine, 
with the figures of Justice, Victory and Courage, and the turret on the roof 
surmounted by a star and a crown. Edward Maufe, R.A., was the designer. 
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NEWEST expression of the art of Gloster photographer 
Russell Adams is this set of exhilarating pictures showing 
the aerobatic team of the Central Flying School, under the 
leadership of F/L. Titmuss. There are no finer pilots than 
those of the C.F.S., five of whom gave a distinguished 
performance at the recent Jersey Coronation Display and 
were portrayed in ‘‘Flight’’ of July 31st. Clockwise, from 
top left, the pictures show a loop, a stall turn, a roll, a 
second loop, and a formation with the leader inverted. 
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The two tanks of insecticide and the spray-bar are clearly visible as a Hiller 360 makes its run over the treetops of the Canton 


Entomological 
War in 


Switzerland 


(Left) One of the Auster J.5Gs approaches the operational area; 
the airfield runways can be seen in the valley. (Above) Melolontha 
Melolontha—the cause of all the trouble. 


in 1950, Pest Control, Ltd., sent a spraying team there 

again this year. The team was equipped, on this 
occasion, with both fixed- and rotary-wing aircraft. Instead 
of the S-51s used in 1950, the latest team brought two Hiller 
360s and three Auster J.5G Cirrus Autocars, the latter being 
flown out from England, while the helicopters were towed 
over on trailers by their ground tenders. The 700-mile land 
journey took four days. 

The area to be — covered 15,000 acres of wooded country 
in the Canton of Valais, extending along the Rhine Valley from 
Sierre, near the Simplon tunnel, to the Lake of Geneva. Heights 
of ground varied between 1,500ft a.s.l. and 5,000ft, the upper 
limit being 1,000ft higher than in 1950, because the maybugs were 
thought to have sought higher ground in order to escape the 
insecticide. The whole operation was marked by excellent co- 
operation between the Swiss Government and Pest Control, Ltd., 
and also with the agricultural section of the cantonal government, 
who had carried out the previous ground-spraying work in this 
district. 

Flying difficulties were overcome by as much pre-flight briefing 
as possible, and the pilots first visited the area in order to obtain a 
mental picture of all the hazards. Very helpful also was the 
co-opzration of the commandant of the team’s base at Sim, M. 
Geizer. As he is one of Switzerland’s most experienced light- 
aircraft pilots, and had made landings and lly at 10,000ft on 
glacier slopes with Piper Super Cubs, he gave pilots the right 
warnings and meteorological briefing for this ee, which lies 


R friss0, Pes their expedition against the Swiss maybug 
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TURBOJET 


The Viper turbojet is being developed in two forms, 
“ short life’ for the Australian Jindivik pilotless target aircraft, 
and “long life” for the Percival Provost, the first British ab initio Jet Trainer. 
A licence agreement for the manufacture and development of the Viper 
has been negotiated with Avions Marcei Dassault 


of Paris, and is already in operation. 


Armstrong 


Members of the Hawker Siddeley Group 


ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS LIMITED - PARKSIDE - COVENTRY 
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ny! 


The Martin-Baker Mk. 2 fully automatic Ejection Seat is designed 


to reduce escape procedure to the minimum. 


Once ejection is made the sequence of release from the seat 
is fully automatic and no further action by the occupant is 


necessary. 


Martin-Baker 


AIRCRAFT COMPANY LIMITED 
HIGHER DENHAM NEAR UXBRIDGE MIDDLESEX 
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ENTOMOLOGICAL WAR IN 
SWITZERLAND .... 


between mountains over 10,000ft high and has a climate all its 
own. Vertical air currents can be considerable, due to the strong 
sunshine on the rocks, and wind direction varies considerably 
with height. Sometimes the aerodrome was in still air, while in 
the spraying area strong turbulence tossed the aircraft around. 
The wind changed with little warning, and alertness was essential 
if the maximum of four hours’ spraying was to be achieved by 
each pilot. Another hazard arose from cables, the Swiss being 
very cable-minded since electricity and transport by cable are 
cheap; high-tension lines extend up to 6,000-7,000ft and are some- 
times 200-300ft above the slope itself. The spraying area is in fact 
normally prohibited for low-flying. To overcome this difficulty 
the pilots were supplied with aerial photographs on which all 
cables were carefully marked, so that any hazards were known 
beforehand. In addition, red flags were hung on the cables, 
although these did not show up very well from the air. The cables 
themselves were very hard to see, even when their position was 
known, and especially early in the morning when the sun was low 
and the slopes of the Alps in shadow. Contour flying was used 
successfully at about 50ft above the trees, at a speed of about 60 
m.p.h. for the fixed-wing and 35-40 m.p.h. for the rotary-wing 
aircraft. 

Apart from the main base at Sim two more fields were used, 
one at Aix-les-Bains, and the other at Chavais, the latter about 
350 yards long. Flying from Sim was sometimes difficult, due to 
the heavy traffic of Swiss Air Force aircraft which were doing an 
amazing amount of peace-time flying in Vampires, Dewoitines, 
Harvards and Moranes. At one time local manceuvres with 
artillery had to be stopped as spraying aircraft were flying in the 
artillery area. 

The Auster J.5G, fitted with the very efficient spray gear 
developed by Pest Control, Ltd., had a sufficiently good take-off 
and ceziling fully loaded to carry out all the duties required of it. 
The aircraft made a good impression on the Swiss who concentrate 
almost entirely on American light aircraft. No difficulties were 
encountered with the spraying pilots’ greatest enemy, the bird, 
and hardly any were seen; it was their absence, in fact, which had 
caused the maybug to multiply so tremendously during the last 
three years. 

A central office in Sim dealt with all reports of maybugs from 
the different communes, and infested areas were marked on pilots’ 
maps, so that next morning the killing D.D.T. emulsion was 
sprayed as the insects emerged from the ground, and the leaves 
were coated with crystals which could kill by contact up to 14 days 
after treatment. Results were really impressive, and a few hours 
after treatment the dead bugs began dropping from the trees, until 
the Alpine roads were blackened with the bodies of millions of 
dying insects. 

Flying crop-spraying aircraft in the Alps has some psychological 
problems, but, once these are overcome, it can become a fine art 
offering the reward of an ever-changing backcloth of mountain 
scenery. 

An ample reserve of power (often a critical factor) and sufficient 
air speed formed the basis of safe flying. A reconnaissance from 
a safe height before entering a valley to spray, and a plan of the 
runs in and out had to be made beforehand, from the air, as the 
maps gave no definite guidance; this, combined with a pre-flight 
survey on the ground, avoided risks. Difficulty was experienced 
with constantly changing air currents as it was impossible to 
detect them without vertical speed indicators; a drop in air speed 
without a change in attitude, however, gave some warning of a 


(Below, left) An Auster and the two Hillers are prepared for operations. 
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Where fields and cables end, the steep wooded slopes begin: agility is a 
prerequisite for operations in this type of terrain. 


down current. Spraying runs along slopes of 70-80 deg needed 
some practice because of the proximity of the rotor- or wing-tips 
to the slope, and good cockpit visibility was of primary importance. 
Turning towards the mountainside also needed practice, as dis- 
tances were sometimes deceptive. The helicopter, when it has 
sufficient power to climb vertically at full load at altitude, is the 
ideal machine for contour flying in such regions as this; and it is 
not restricted by a minimum turning radius or the need for con- 
stant forward speed. 

Flying was carried out very early in the morning, when the air 
was ideal for spraying, and late in the afternoon when midday 
turbulence died down. Some spraying down the slopes was tried, 
but available flap-area was insufficient to prevent the air speed 
building up when following the slope down with closed throttle. 
Markers were not generally used, only the heavily infested areas 
being marked by people holding white flags, and in such a spot 
one helicopter pilot reported the rare instance of a spraying pilot 
being able to see his quarry blackening the trees below. 

Each day an average of 1,800 to 2,000 acres was covered, and 
apart from the fact that the areas were large and mostly not 
sprayable from the ground, the difficult slopes tackled were most 
impressive. Close collaboration between entomologists and pilots 
successfully defeated the menace of the maybug. Apart from the 
entomological success, however, the expedition was i!so remark- 
able as being the first in which fixed-wing aircraft were success- 
fully employed for spraying in the Alps. Farmers in this rich 
and lovely Rhine valley can now look forward to a safe harvest 
for another two years, as the soil is free of the larvae which fed 
on the roots of their crops. M.H.H. 


The Austers were flown out to Switzerland but the Hillers have only just 


been unwrapped from the shrouds in which they were carried out by the ground convoy (right). 
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THE GLIDING 
CHAMPIONSHIPS 


Final Stages of the National 
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Contests at Great Hucklow 


IN this report, Alan Yates (himself a contestant) describes the progress 
of the competitors in the final five days of the nine-day championship 
meeting at Camphill Farm, Great Hucklow, Derbyshire. In our “stop- 
press” announcement of the results last week, incidentally, the placing 
of the Lendon Gliding Club as second in the Team Class was omitted 
—not through any fault of our contributor; final results are on p. 204. 

F the first four days of the Championships only the first 

could be described as having offered good gliding 

weather. On that Sunday, July 26th, sufficient sunshine 
reached the ground to produce the kind of cumulus cloud 
that glider pilots like. Even so, the tendency of the clouds to 
flatten and spread across the sky, cutting off the sunshine, was 
already manifest. Many competitors nevertheless covered 
over seventy miles. The next three days (the Monday, Tues- 
day and Wednesday) were spoilt by this tendency to over- 
development of the clouds. In the middle hours of each day 
the cloud-cover made thermals very rare. The pilots, for- 
tunately able to use the westerly wind and the soaring slope 
to stay airborne, had the choice of flying away in very poor 
conditions or waiting for a sunny patch which might never 
come. Some were able to climb high enough to fly blind in 
the larger clouds and two reached over 15,000ft above sea 
level. The longest flights on these days were 70, 73 and 36 
miles, but the majority of pilots were forced down after a 
dozen miles or so. 

Thursday, July 30th.—The day began in a now-familiar manner 
with clouds building up rapidly by 9 a.m. and threatening to cut 
o. all sunshine during the middle hours; nevertheless, the met. 
forecaster thought that conditions would be better than those of 
recent days. The task was a flight to a goal chosen by the com- 
petitor, so that the 20 kt wind forecast of 300 deg-310 deg 
tempted many to declare goals as far away as Cambridge and 
Manston. 

Previous experience had shown that early escape from the hills 
would be necessary if long distances were to be flown. Several 
competitors struggled off under overcast skies before lunch but 
were soon down—Wills after 16 miles, Stephenson after 17 miles. 
Many of these pilots were hastily retrieved by their ground crews 
and launched again to join other hill-soaring pilots who had 
scarcely missed them. 

By two o'clock the cloudy weather made the distant tasks 
remote chances and several pilots landed to declare new and 


Geoffrey Stephenson, the Individual winner, is winched off in his Sky. 


This photograph admirably expresses the spacious feeling of the Great 
Hucklow site. It was taken as competitors sought height for the race to 
Boston, the task set on July 28th. 


nearer goals and took off again. At three o'clock, however, the 
sunshine won, and for an hour conditions were good enough for 
most pilots to get away. By this time many had been airborne 
for four hours, flying in very trying conditions. Imagine twenty- 
odd aircraft flying at random between 0 and 2,000 feet above an 
area the size of an average aerodrome, all seeking the same small 
thermals and all rushing to join any pilot who appeared to be 
climbing. Many pilots were already exhausted when the better 
conditions arrived. Nevertheless, 37 cross-country flights were 
made, the longest by Godfrey Lee of the London Gliding Club, 
flying the Club’s Olympia. 

Lee—who as assistant chief designer at Handley Page’s is often 
preoccupied with fast aircraft—covered the 105 miles to his goal 
at Marham, Norfolk, in 7 hr 50 min. To sit in a tiny cockpit 
for the duration of a normal Atlantic air crossing, while working 
hard at the controls and constantly reading instruments and maps, 
is a great feat of endurance. Over the site, which is 1,300ft above 
sea level, Lee soared from 10.36 a.m. until just after 3 p.m., when 
he was able to reach cloud-base for the first time. He flew back 
upwind to test another cloud and, finding lift under this one too, 
set off towards his goal. 

Fifteen miles out, Lee was down to the level of his start and 
saw several other gliders in a similar plight. The clouds looked 
better to tne north of the track and near Worksop the Olympia 
reached cloud-base at 4,700ft a.s.l., but was beaten into cloud by a 
rival, the R.A.f. Gull IV from Cosford. Believing that one sail- 
plane per cloua is a sound rule, he left this as his highest point of 
the day and, in a series of weak thermals, reached Spalding and 
the Wash. Around King’s Lynn no thermals appeared and 
during the remaining long, downwind glide calculations were 
made to decide if Marham could be reached. It was wih relief 
that the great Marham runway appeared directly ahead and, 
arriving with 1,500ft in hand, Lee was welcomed with a green 
signal, food and drink. The excellence of this flight is emphasized 
by the failure of Stephenson and Wills to exceed 17 miles. 

The daily prize for the highest average speed from take-off to 
landing at a declared goal went to A. H. Warminger (Olympia), 
of Norwich, who reached Newton at 27.2 m.p.h. As a result 
of five day’s flying the leaders in the Individual Class were still 
Stephenson, Smith and Deane-Drummond; in the Team Class 
they were the Empire Test Pilots’ School, Yates and Nixon, and 
the 2nd T.A.F. R.A.F. team. 

Friday, July 31st, was declared a rest day. The wind made 
hill-soaring impossible and it was thought that convection would 
be weak. Few compettors flew, although a member of the local 
club showed the pundits how to do it by covering 77 miles on 
thermals on his first cross-country flight. 

Saturday, August Ist. — For the last three days of the 
Championship Bank Holiday crowds were expected at Great 
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The aeroplane 


sristol ‘Type 173 twin-engine, twin-rotor 
helicopter. Designed primarily to carry 13 passengers 
over medium or short ranges, it is also suitable for a 
number of military transport roles. Overall length 


(blades folded) 78 ft. 2 in. Rotor diameter 48 ft. 6.7 in. 


The pilot 


At 32 Mr. C. T. D. Hosegood is Chief Helicopter Pilot 

to the Bristol Aeroplane Company, which he joined 

after flying catapult aircraft for the Royal Navy and helicopters for the RLALF. 

Has piloted © Bristol” helicopters at flying displays and earned applause by landing « 
Mark 3 machine in the Place des Invalides for the 1951 Paris Aero Show. Considers 
the * Bristol ” Type 173 his special baby, having practically weaned it from 

birth. Of the Shell and BP Aviation Service he says “ In the hover game you're not 


long in the air, but you need a service like this. Recommend it any time!” 


SHELL and BP Aviation Service 


The Shell and BP Aviation Service salutes * Bristol's” outstanding helicopter achievement 
and is proud of its own modest contribution. Screw, jet or rotor, any plane is better for an expert 
fuel and lubrication service. That’s why pilots the world over, landing their planes at any 


of Britain’s major airfields, are glad to see the familiar red truck waiting to ‘ take it from there ’ 


SHELL-MEX AND B.P. LTD., Shell-Mex House, Strand, London, W.C.2. 


Distributors in the United Kingdom for the Shell and Anglo-Lranian Oil Groups. 
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Wind-tunnel drives 


* ENGLISH ELectric’ design and manufacture wind-tunnel drives, 


as well as complete test plants for reciprocating and turbine-type 
engines, superchargers, compressors and other engine auxiliaries. 
The illustration shows the working section of a subsonic wind-tunnel 


powered by ‘ ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ equipment. 


ELECTRIC 


aerodynamic testing equipment 


THe ENGLISH ELECTRIC Company LIMITED, QUEENS HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, 


Plant Sales, Stafford 


WORKS: STAFFORD + PRESTON + RUGBY + BRADFORD LIVERPOOL + ACCRINGTON 


W.C.2 
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Queue for a launch: a typical at the start of each day's contests; 

nearest the camera is Prof. G. C. Varley’s Olympia. (Right) Dan Smith 

(on right), runner-up to Stephenson, waits with a friend beside his 

Olympia. (Centre) Beverley Shenstone, B.E.A.’s chief engineer, chats 
with Eric Taylor, assistant clerk of the course. 


THE GLIDING CHAMPIONSHIPS .. . 


Hucklow. The organizers advised that all trailers be parked 
away from the site to avoid the congested local roads, and set 
as the first daily task a race to Rearsby and back, one hundred 
miles in all; successful pilots would not then have need of their 
trailers and the visitors would be able to see the finish. The 
weather forecaster, giving a wind of 14 kt from 280 deg said that 
the outward journey should not be too difficult but that the home- 
ward leg might prove troublesome. 

The hill was again soarable and soon twenty gliders were 
manceuvring to climb in a thermal and cross the starting-line 
just downwind of the gliding field. Those who got away early 
found the clouds were again building up too rapidly for good 
thermal conditions but several gliders were reported to have been 
seen at Rearsby. The pilots were expected to note the letter being 
displayed by a ground observer in the lee of a hangar. This was 
changed frequently, so that the reporting of the correct letter 
and time served as a good check that the pilot had rounded the 
turning point—even if 5,000 ft above it. 

A very long time elapsed before the first pilots approached the 
finishing line. By tea-time the clouds had mostly cleared and 
thermals were weak. The homeward-bound pilots were gaining 
height by circling in thermals which, in a strengthened wind, 
were being carried away from the finishing line at about 20 kt. 

The intermediate straight glides into wind scarcely made up for 
the ground lost. In this way Philip Wills took 45 hours to fly 
50 miles against the wind. He was seen circling near Froggett 
Edge and then was lost to view as he set the nose of his blue Sky 
sailplane toward the finishing line. He reached the landing field 
after a well-judged run-in of about five miles with 200 ft in hand. 

Wills was the only finisher; Stephenson landed 34 miles short, 
while Foster, flying an Olympia with poorer powers of penetra- 
tion against the wind, took four-and-a-half hours to cover 35 miles 
of the return journey to Matlock. Several gliders had reached 
the turning point and battled their way a few miles back— 
including Bluebell, the Cambridge University two-seater Sed- 
bergh. The daily prize awarded to the pilot completing the course 
at the slowest speed also went to Philip Wills! 

The leading positions were now : — 

Individual Class.—Stephenson, 423; Smith 347; Wills, 309; 
Foster, 300. 

Team Class.—Empire Test Pilot’s School, 287; Yates and 
Nixon, 242; Dorman and Morison, 225. 

Sunday, August 2nd.—On this day another speed test was 
announced—a triangular course of 63 miles starting from the 


(Right) The prototype Slingsby Skylark, flown by Lt.-Col. A. J. Deane- 
Drummond, takes the air. (Below) Geoffrey Nixon, Alan Yates and 
Doreen Yates discuss the day's route. (Below, right) Willing hands for 
Yates’s Olympia after a landing near Matlock. 
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‘‘Wave"’ clouds and cumulus seen from Great Hucklow. 


THE GLIDING CHAMPIONSHIPS .. . 


chimney of the local cement-works and turning at Bolsover Castle 
and Ashbourne Aerodrome. The day was sunny and warm early 
on, and good thermals were expected. ‘The 15 kt north-westerly 
wind seemed unlikely to worry the pilots seriously until the third 
leg, and launching began at 11 a.m. The wind was fickle and 
several pilots were unable to remain airborne—the lucky ones 
landed on the airfield, which is on the top of the soaring ridge, 
while others left a decision too late and descended to a field- 
landing at the bottom and a trailer retrieve. 

The first leg, which should have been an easy downwind twenty 
miles, proved difficult to many because of the heavy clouds near 
Chesterfield. Several pilots gratefully accepted cloud-lift, which 
took them to 9,000ft a.s.l.—enough height to spot the recognition 
letter at Bolsover with several thousand feet in hand to begin the 
second, crosswind leg. The heavy black clouds over Bolsover, 
together with the industrial smoke, made the Castle almost 
invisible and many thousands of feet of valuable height were 
lost by pilots circling in the murk. Several gliders landed nearby 
and the cream Olympia of Imperial College G.C. hit some power 
wires on the approach and was badly damaged, although the pilot 
escaped injury. Others were circling desperately in the weak 
thermals from smouldering slag heaps to gain enough height to 
cross the hills around Matlock. Only Wills and Bisgood (Sky) 
and Foster and Cotton (Olympia) completed the second leg to 
Ashbourne; and, after losing his way, Bisgood managed to return 
to base, his Sky being the only finisher. Foster almost finished 
the course and moved up into second place in the Individual 
Class. Bisgood and his Empire Test Pilots’ School colleagues 
made certain of winning the Team competition by establishing 
a lead of 101 points. 

Mondav, August 3rd.—For the fina! task a flight towards the 
English Channel at Lympne was set. Many pilots named Lympne 
(193 miles) as goal since a 300 km goal-flight is one of the quali- 


HE larger the aircraft, the greater the drama if it meets with 

an accident. This was particularly the case when news of an 
accident to a RB-36 found its way into the disaster-conscious pages 
of the daily Press last week. During the night of August 4th-5th 
a Convair RB-36 en route from the United States to Lakenheath, 
Norfolk, came down in the Atlantic north-west of Ireland. It 
was carrying a crew of 23, some of whom baled out before the 
aircraft hit the sea. 

When distress messages from the aircraft were intercepted by 
several ground stations and aircraft before the crash, one of the 
greatest air-sea rescue operations ever mounted was immediately 
begun. Ships were diverted and rescue aircraft of the U.S.A.F. 
and the R.A.F,. sent out from Ireland, England, Scotland and 
Iceland. SB-29s, Lancasters, Hastings and Albatross amphibians 
searched the area and found wreckage and survivors. Airborne 
lifeboats were dropped, and some survivors seen to board them. 
But the Albatrosses were unable to land nearby because of a 
heavy swell and the weather began to close in, making further air 
search impossible. 


DITCHING OF AN RB-36 
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fications for the international Diamond Badge. 
Thermals were good from the first launch at eleven o'clock, 
and half an hour later several pilots were flying from cloud to 
cloud over Chatsworth House and Matlock and on course to 
Derby and Leicester. Those who left early found the familiar 
rapid cloud-development to over 9,000ft a.s.l. The tops soon 
spread out into stratocumulus cloud and at midday the Derby- 
Leicester area had a 6/8th cloud cover. With the aid of a 
last thermal from the Corby ironworks, Yates reached Bedford- 
shire as early as two o’clock but the almost complete cloud-cover 
then ended thermals. An hour later the clouds had almost 
dispersed and thermals were more abundant, so that Foster, 
whose first attempt had ended after 17 miles, was able to fly 
to Buntingford (116 miles) from a take-off as late as 3.30 p.m. 
The most successful pilots were able to keep in the sunshine 
by flying to the east of track. Dan Smith reached Colchester, 
Philip Wills and Charles Ellis (the latter in the London Club’s 
Olympia) reached Southend; but only Geoffrey Stephenson 
crossed the Thames, to complete a brilliant flight to Lympne. 


RESULTS 
The final results (provisional) of the 1953 Championships 


were: 
Individual Class 


Points 
1. Geoffrey Stephenson 551 
2. Dan Smith (Olympia) ; 454 
3. Philip Wills (Sky) 452 
4. Frank Foster (Olympia) ia) . fae 451 
5. Tony Deane-Drummond (Skylark) és 311 


Team Class 


Points 
1. Empire Test Pilots’ School (Sky) 414 
2. Charles Ellis and Godfrey Lee, London. Gliding 
Club (Olympia)... 351 
3. Alan Yates and Geoffrey Nixon (Olympia) ; 336 
4. Charles Dorman and Stewart Morison (Olympia) 288 
5. 2nd T.A.F. Gliding Clubs, ee McKerchner and 
Brennan (Weihe) 267 
AWARDS 


Stephenson receives the Londonderry Cup and the E.T.P.S. Team 
the L. Du Garde Peach Trophy. The Kemsley Cup, for the best club 
team, goes to the London Gliding Club, whose Olympia was flown by 
Lee and Ellis. The Firth-Vickers Trophy for the best performance by 
a British Pilot in a British designed and built glider also goes to 
Stephenson. Dan Smith receives the EON cup for the best performance 
in an Olympia, while the two new trophies for two-seaters, the Furlong 
Trophy (greatest number of points) and the Slingsby Trophy (most 
meritorious flight) are likely both to go to the A.T.C. Sedbergh flown 
by F/L. A. D. Piggott and F/O. E. J. Meddings. 


Reflections on the Championship 

The weather provided difficult gliding conditions, but soaring 
was possible every day. The organization, as expected, was 
first-class and no untoward incidents occurred. 

In a sport in which the element of luck is ever present the 
results show no surprises. The three members of the 1952 
British team are in the first four in the Individual Championship. 
London Gliding Club had an exceptionally successful meeting : 
the first four in the Individual Class and the second and third 
teams are all members of the Dunstable club. 

The Slingsby Sky is once again at the top of the lists and the 
new prototype Skylark performed weil. The bulky two-seater 
Sedberghs did rather better on the davs when downwind flights 
were ordered, but showed that the A.T.C. is now determined to 
turn “gliding” into “soaring.” All voted the 1953 meeting a 
satisfactory and enjoyable one. A.H.LY. 


Ships, which had now reached the area, picked up nine members 
of the crew, four of them alive, and continued the search. Their 
task, however, was probably made inordinately difficult by the 
weather, and by the fact that the RB-36’s crew appears to have 
become badly scattered in abandoning the aircraft, and to have 
had little opportunity of making full and proper use of the survival 
equipment which must have been available to them. 

The incident has, however, very clearly illustrated the great 
variety and number of rescue facilities which can now be quickly 
marshalled for an area so far out in the Atlantic. It appears, 
however, that the greatest difficulty met by the rescuing aircraft 
and ships was in the lack of precise position reports and clear 
information on the intentions of the crew of the RB-36. Some 
36 hours after the accident it was still not completely clear 
what had happened to the crew members, and the wings of 
the RB-36 were apparently found still floating several hours 
after the crash, a considerable distance away from the survivors 
pA till then located. By Friday, hope of further survivors was 
ading. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor of ‘Flight’ does not hold himself responsible for the views expressed by correspondents in these columns; 
the names and addresses of the writers, not necessarily for publication, must in all cases accompany letters. 


The S.E.5 


I WAS enormously interested in the article on the S.E.5 in 

Flight of July 17th, and feel I must write to congratulate J. M. 
Bruce upon it. 

When I was posted to No. 56 Squadron at London Colney I 
had done seven hours’ solo and Major Blomfield was furious with 
the Air Ministry for posting a brand new inexperienced pilot to 
his crack squadron, full of chaps with lots of experience l:ke Albert 
Ball, and specially chosen to fly the new super fighter, the S.E.5. 

However, after a few days, when the flight commanders were 
asked to choose the pilots for their flights, Capta-n Ball said: “I'll 
have that chap with the Scottish bonnet.” This was luckily me, 
because I was wearing my Lovat Scouts bonnet; I had served at 
Suvla Bay, Gallipoli, with the Lovat Scouts, which regiment my 
uncle had raised in the Boer War. 

I was not going to take any chances in flying one of our only 
twelve S.E.5s as one bad landing and I would have been back on 
R.E.8s; so the first time I flew one was when the whole squadron 
flew out to France in formation, and my first landing was in 
France. I got it down all right and, as mentioned in your article, 
I did my first patrol with Ball on April 22nd, 1917. A few weeks 
afterwards, I was with him when he was killed and I then became 
flight commander of “A” flight. McCudden and Bowman were 
the other flight commanders. 

I am amazed at the complete accuracy of the article, and I 
cannot think how all that information was obtained. I knew 
nothing about the early marks of S.E.s but I did know a good deal 
about the S.E.5 and I could not find a single error, except that 
the S.E.5A never had a service ceiling of 23,000ft. McCudden had 
special high-compression pistons fitted to his machine and it was 
this that enabled it to get to about 19,000ft, but I never heard of 
any S.E. getting higher than that. Also, we had no oxygen and 
even at 19,000 it was getting pretty tricky. I used to spend a 
good deal of time at over 18,000ft, and it gave one pretty bad 
headaches. 

As stated in the article, when we got to France we spent several 
weeks practically rebuilding the aircraft, taking off the greenhouse, 
raising the top Lewis gun to converge on the Vickers at 50 yards 
range, etc. What seems incredib'e in these days, however, is that 
all this was left to the different flights. Some put extra wires on 
the fins, some thought the wings were not strong enough and fitted 
extra drift-wires from the struts back to the engine, etc. 


The writer of this letter in an S.E.5A. 


We did not like the long exhaust-pipes so we cut them off near 
the engine and welded short bits sticking out at an angle. After- 
wards we went back to long pipes, because we thought it might 
lessen the danger from fire if the tank was hit. 

I think it says a lot for the machine that in those years 1917 to 
1918 such huge progress was being made in design that the 
aeroplane that was outstanding in the spring of 1917 was still the 
most popular with the pilots at the end of the war in 1918. I sup- 
pose the Sopwith Snipe had quite a bit better performance, but 
it did not have much chance to do anything before the war 
was over. 

Alresford, Hants. GERALD C. MAXWELL. 

[The above are extracts, printed with the writer’s permission, 
from a personal letter (“not with the idea of shooting a line, but 
simply because of my admiration for the aircraft and for the chaps 
who flew it”) addressed to J. M. Bruce.—Ep.] 


Helicopter Rescue 
READ with interest on page 134 in Flight of July 31st, your 
paragraph of the Culdrose helicopter rescue. As an eye- 
witness of this event, I was able to photograph the rescue. 
I mst disagree with you when you say that the doctor was 
winched down on to the rock; in actual fact, he leapt to it whilst 
the pilot held the helicopter some four or five feet off the ground. 


Approach to the rescue : Mr. Nicholl's snapshot. 


The same procedure was adopted when the doctor returned into 
the aircraft; the only winching which took place was the actual 
rescuing of the patient. ‘This, I might add, was carried out with 
great skill, a very strong wind off the sea no doubt causing some 
very nasty air currents round rocks which towered above. 

London, S.E.7. J. NICHOLLS. 


Indoor Supersonic Bangs ? 

HE sound-barrier is crossed many times these days (Neville 

Duke told me at Soesterberg that he had done it more than 70 
times!) and the famous supersonic bangs have been heard by 
hundreds of thousands of people. Still, however, these bangs ho!d 
a lot of mystery. 

I should like to know whether it would be possible to create 
supersonic bangs in a wind tunnel when a supersonic flow is 
passed over the wing of an aircraft model. If so, would it be 
dangerous for the wind tunnel? 


Boskoop, Holland. HuGo HoorTMan. 


New Types and Security 
MUST obi‘ect to the implication carried in the two items on 


your “Aircraft Intelligence” page, July 24th, that the maga- 
zine Aviation Week violated British security regulations in men- 
tioning the existence of the Hawker Delta project and Short Bros.’ 
forthcoming long-range patrol aircraft. 

Both these projects have been mentioned on more than one 
occasion in a British publication well before any acknowledgment 
appeared in Aviation Week. I personally took the matter up with 
the relevant security officer before passing any information to 
New York. 

So far from “British security officers will be interested to 
learn .. .” (as you say), the fact of the matter is that the relevant 
officer was made aware of our intentions beforehand and acknow- 
ledged that such action is inevitable once the cat is out of the bag. 
I needn’t point out that security officers do not confirm the 
accuracy of such information, only giving permission to mention 
the subject-matter concerned. 

As the only American air correspondent stationed permanently 
in the U.K., I am most anxious to avoid any misunderstanding 
on this point. This office has been scrupulously careful to observe 
the letter of British security regulations in order not to abuse the 
hospitality of the industry. Nat MCKITTERICK, 

London, E.C.4. London Correspondent, 

Aviation Week. 


IN BRIEF 


A. Cdre. A. D. Selway, Commandant of the Central Flying 
School, writes to give some additional information on the collec- 
tion of “Wings of the World” which he presented to the School 
and which we illustrated last week. The wings were mounted, he 
says, by A. E. Skinner and Co., of Old Bond Street, London; 
and the R.F.C. wings in the top left-hand corner of the photo- 
graph were presented by S/L A. E. L. Skinner, M.C., who wore 
them in World War I. 
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English Electric and Canadian Marconi 


ITH the approval of H.M. Governments in the United 
Kingdom and Canada, the English Electric Co., Ltd., has 
agreed to buy from Cable and Wireless, Ltd., the latter interest, 
amounting to 50.6 per cent of the share capital, in the Canadian 
Marconi Company. As a result of this transaction, Marconi’s, 
who are a wholly owned subsidiary of English Electric, will be 
reunited through their common parent company with the Canadian 
firm, which Marconi’s founded just over fifty years ago as one 
of its overseas subsidiary companies, and to which it granted 
its research, manufacturing, patent and selling rights in Canada 


New British Standards 


HE British Standards Institution has published two specifica- 

tions covering the fittings, requirements and coding for aircraft 
swaged cable-end assemblies on pre-formed steel wire rope com- 
plying with B.S. W.9 and W.11. The fittings comprising the 
assemblies, and turnbarrels and tension rods for use with them, 
are those covered by British Standards already included in the 
aircraft series, namely, SP.33 to 39 and SP.49 to §2. The specifica- 
tion numbers and titles of the two assembly codes are : SP.53— 
Swaged cable-end assemblies (B.A. and B.S.F. threads) for pre- 
formed steel wire rope for aircraft; SP.54—Swaged cable-end 
assemblies (B.A. and B.S.F. threads) for pre-formed non-cor- 
rodible steel wire rope for aircraft. 

Copies may be obtained from the British Standards Institution, 
Sales Branch, 24, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, price 6s. and 3s. 
respectively. 

Also recently published are standards specifying the materials, 
dimensions and finish of double coil spring washers for aircraft, 
suitable for use with bolts and nuts with B.A. and B.S.F. or 
U.N.F. threads. Copies, contained in one publication, SP.55 
and SP.56, Double coil spring washers for aircraft, are priced at 
1s. each. 


Goodyear Aviation Earns Dollars 

CpRvers totalling $3,000,000 have been placed with the 
Goodyear Tyre and Rubber Co. for tyres, wheels, brakes 

and associated spare parts; they will be used for American 

aircraft operating from Europe. 

The brakes will be of the Goodyear-designed single-disc type 
and will be made, together with the wheels, at the new Goodyear 
Aviation Products factory at Wallasey. The tyres and tubes will 
be manufactured at the company’s factory in Wolverhampton. 
The Goodyear factory in Luxembourg will also be engaged on the 
manufacture of tyres for U.S. aircraft based in Europe. 


MR. FRANK PIASECKI, of helicopter fame, seated in the Bristol 171 
at Filton. Alongside are Mr. Raoul Hafner and Mr. C. T. D. Hosegood, 
who are helicopter chief designer and test pilot respectively. 


Other Goodyear news is that Mr. H. N. Harben, who has been 
at the Wolverhampton factory since 1947, in the capacity of sales 
engineer in the company’s aviation department, has now relin- 
quished this appointment in order to initiate a private venture. 
Mr. Harben is establishing an engineering business—at Stande- 
ford, near Wolverhampton—which will specialize in development 
and prototype work. 


IN BRIEF 


Wild-Barfield Electric Furnaces, Ltd., are again organizing 
tours of their works, from October to May, for senior students 
of technical colleges and similar institutions, and early application 
should be made for dates. Details are obtainable from Elecfurn 
Works, Watford By-pass, Watford, Herts. 


* * * 


Problem in Four Dimensions is the title of an attractively pro- 
duced booklet lately published by the English Electric Co., Ltd. 
and reviewing and illustrating the part played by the associated 
companies—which include Napier’s and Marconi’s—in aviation 
past and present. 


Ekco Electronics 


Appointment 


Lord Waleran, who has been ap- 
pointed a director of Ekco Elec- 
tronics, Ltd., Southend-on-Sea, the 
recently formed subsidiary company 
of E.K. Cole, Ltd. Well-known for 
his activities in the aeronautical and 
automobile industries, Lord Waleran 
was formerly commercial manager 
of the Ekco electronics division. fre 
new company has been formed to 
handle production, marketing, in- 
stallation and maintenance of elec- 
tronic and nuclear equipment. 


From Rotol, Ltd., Gloucester, comes a handsomely illustrated 
brochure describing the courses available at the Rotol British 
Messier apprentice training school. 

* * * 

Mr. Charles Gardner, formerly B.B.C. air correspondent, and 
recently appointed assistant to Mr. George Edwards, chief 
designer and general manager of Vickers-Armstrongs, Ltd., 
aircraft division, is now installed at the company’s Weybridge 
works (Byfleet 240, extn. 216). 

* * * 

A_ new two-cell focusing torch introduced by the General 
Electric Co., Ltd., is stated to be equally suitable for use in the 
home, in the office or in the factory. Designed for ease of service, 
it incorporates a detachable switch with safe, flash and fixed light 
positions, while the bulb-mounting assembly is easily removed. 

* * * 

The award of the English Electric Research Fellowship in Aero- 
nautics for the academic year 1953-1954 at the College of Aero- 
nautics has been made to Mr. R. G. Anderson, of Ashton, Preston, 
Lancs. He is a member of the staff of the mathematical section of 
the English Electric Co.’s aircraft division at Warton Aerodrome, 
Preston. 

* * * 

The name of Structural and Mechanical Development Engineers, 
Ltd. (2, Buckingham Avenue, Slough, Bucks), has been changed to 
S.M.D. Engineers, Ltd. The construction company of the 
Almin Group (parent company, Almin, Ltd., Farnham Royal, 
Bucks), S.M.D. specialize in aluminium construction and pre- 
fabrication. Recent contracts include the world’s first all-alum- 
inium aircraft hangars, erected at London Airport, and the 217ft 
clear-span aluminium hangar for Comets at Hatfield. 
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Fawley-Purfleet, Purfleet-Fawley 


Few journalists resist the 
temptation to bolster their literary efforts 
by quoting snatches of poetry : so when 
the good ship Esso Appalachee hove in 
sight I immediately turned to my 
collaborator (artist Wren’) and mur- 
mured a few lines from the popular 
anthologies. 


I referred to hearts of oaks, dirty 
British coasters, ships that pass in the 
night, salt-caked smoke-stacks, painted 
ships on painted oceans, and shipmates 
o’ mine. And as I quoted I developed a 
slight list to starboard and misty look 
in the eyes. 


Without a moment’s hesitation it was 
pointed out to me that the Esso 
Appalachee was no heart of oak, far 
from idle and as clean as a Dutch 
Interior. There are some people, you 
see, to whom hard facts are more 
important than emotions, more im- 
portant than the felicitous, evocative 
rhythm of a masterful pen. 


* At least,” I said, with some show of 
petulance, “ you will grant me that the 
smoke-stack 
is salt-caked.” 


“We can make 
a salinity test, if 
you like,” they 
said, ““when she 
ties up....” 


The Esso 
Appalachee is 
British and she 
isa coaster. Here 
she was, sitting 
low in the waters 
of the Thames 
and sidling up to 
the jetty of the sail 
Esso Ocean Ter- ** salty smokestack...” 
minal at Purfleet. 
Yesterday, she 
had lain alongside at Fawley, Esso’s 
giant refinery on Southampton Water, 
and her tanks had received their cargo of 
some 13,000 tons of liquid fuels and 
lubricants. And for 20 hours she had 
butted her way up the Channel and up 
the Thames. 


some bicephalous monster...” 


ESSO 


PETROLEUM COMPANY, 


BY BERNARD HOLLOWOOD 


The tanker is not, perhaps, the most 
beautiful vessel afloat. There are times, 
in roughish waters, when it appears to 
consist of two unconnected stacks of 
superstructure, like some bicephalous 
monster of the deep. And, indeed, there 
are times when physical communication 
between the two ends of a tanker (or fore 
and aft, as we sailors say) is restricted to 
the catwalk. Tankers advertise their 
function so completely, so honestly, in 
every line and contour that they can be 
recognised immediately as beasts of 
burden. Yet knowledgeable seafaring 
men can discuss the esthetics of a fleet 
of tankers with all the enthusiasm of 
couturiers at a fashion parade—or air 
attachés at an S.B.A.C. Show. Captain 
Rothwell’s opinion of the Esso 
Appalachee was that she “ responded 
beautifully,” carried herself well,’ and 
looked “ every inch a good ship.” And 
that was good enough for me—the 
marine equivalent of “sweet on the 
controls,” viceless,” and looks 
right,” of course. 


Captain Roth- 
well, genial giant 
of the jetty,: 
coaxed the tank- 
er into position 
(through his 
megaphone) and 
we scrambled 
aboard. 


The Skipper 
greeted us on the 
bridge, fortified 
us againsta chilly 
south-easter With  yenial giant of the 
a nip of rum, and jetty...” 
handed us over 
to the Chief Engineer and a conducted 
tour. We inspected the ship from stem 
to stern and pronounced it shipshape : 
we examined the engines, the tanks, the 
galleys, the bunks . . . and we were 
astounded that the immense task of 
unloading a ship of such size could be 
accomplished with such little fuss. First, 
the inspection by Ocean Terminal 
experts of each of the tanks : then the 
quiet, purposeful teamwork of the men 
who connect the tanker’s cargo with the 
shore storage installations. Then the 
steady pumping, and the manifest relicf 
of the Esso Appalachee when, reiieved 
of her burden, she could stretch herself 
again. 


Purfleet is one of a dozen Ocean 
Terminals through which Fawley pumps 
its products. Here, fuels and lubricants 
are stored, blended and tested . . . and 
tested . . . before being dispatched by 


LIMITED, 35 QUEEN 


road, rail and river to smaller depots. 
Purfleet is, of course, the nerve-centre of 
Metropolitan distribution. Every day 
the Esso Abingdon, a handsome river 
tanker, sets off up river with about 500 
tons of Esso products, which she 
delivers at either Fulham or Silvertown. 
Every day many smaller tankers fill up 
at Purfleet and phut-phut it to thirsty 
customers along the banks of the 


ANNE’S 


Thames. And every day airfields in the 
region are supplied with fuels and 
lubricants by Purfleet’s platoon of road 
tankers. Altogether some 35,000 tons of 
Esso products are pumped into active 
circulation every week—which means 
that the Purfleet Terminal receives 
supplies from about 150 ocean-going 
tankers each year. 


Until Fawley went “on stream’ 
these tankers brought refined fuels from 
overseas, chiefly from the Gulf of 
Mexico, and the homeward trip lasted 
three weeks : now, they run a shuttle 
service between Southampton Water and 
the Thames, and deliver the goods in 
less than one day. Fawley has meant a 
vast saving in dollars : Purfleet and the 
other Ocean Terminals are key factors 
in Esso’s massive and economical 
system of distribution. 


We were so impressed by it all that one 
of us wanted to borrow Cap'n Rothwell’s 
megaphone in order to tell every seagull 
in the neighbourhood that 


It pays to say 


FOR ALL PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


GATE, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Designed From the Start... 
Tor the Start... 


OF AIRCRAFT LIKE THE 
SAPPHIRE CANBERRA 


Aeroplane” 
copyright photograph 


MUREX GROUND POWER UNITS 


Murex Ground Power Units have been 
developed over a period of years in 
close collaboration with leading airlines. 
They provide the best answer to the 
problem of starting powerful modern 
aircraft quickly—piston, turbo-jet and 
turbo-prop. Murex units will supply a 
peak current of 2,000 amperes for engine 
starting periods and a current of 600 
amperes continuously at 28 volts for 
servicing and pre-flight checks. Other 
capacities are available. Murex units are 
engine-driven and thus they eliminate the 
expense of heavy service accumulators. 


AIRCRAFT GROUND POWER UNITS 


MUREX WELDING PROCESSES LIMITED, 


WALTHAM CROSS, HERTS. TELEPHONE: WALTHAM CROSS 3636 


Regd. Trade Mark 


MOBILE HYDRAULIC WORKING PLATFORM 


Available in four models, the largest providing a 
working height of 40 ft. The “GiraTe”’ will carry 
four men with complete safety. Working platform 
heights adjustable by operating hydraulic pump. 
One man can manceuvre into position. Quickly 
dismantled for transport by air, land or sea. 


Wherever it is THE “GIRAFFE”’ can reach it 
Write for Leaflet L6 to : 


WILLIAM MOSS & SONS, LIMITED 


Mechanical Developments Division 


BRAEMAR AVENUE, NEASDEN, N.W.10 


Telephone GLAdstone 8283/4 Telegrams ; “ Accesequip"’ London 
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CIVIL 
AVIATION 


BRITANNIA 
PREPARATIONS 


IN preparation for delivery of 
the first Bristol Britannias 
next year, B.O.A.C. are forming 
the nucleus of a new organization 
to operate the turboprop fleet. 
Capt. W. B. Houston, manager 
of the Hermes and York Fleet, 
has been nominated as manager 
of the new Britannia Fleet. Aged 
44, Capt. Houston joined Imperial 
Airways in 1937 after service 
with the Auxiliary Air Force. 
Types in his log-book inglude 
the Heracles, Albatross and 
Ensign. 

Twenty-six Britannias have 
been ordered by B.O.A.C., of 
which ten will be Mk 300s with “stretched” fuselages—1l0ft 3in 
longer than the Mk 100 now in production and with gross weight 
increased by 15,000 lb to 155,000 lb. The Corporation are also 
negotiating for three Mk 200 freighters, with an option on a 
further two, and have just announced an option on five Mk 250 
airliner/freighters. The “200” and “250” also have the extra 
fuselage length. The initial batch of Britannias—Mk 100s—will 
be powered by four 3,780 e.h.p. Proteus 705s; all later variants 
will use the 4,150 e.h.p. Proteus 750. 


B.O.A.C. TEST AVON-COMET 


OMET G-ALYT—the Series 1 airframe fitted with four Rolls- 
Royce Avon 502s—has been lent to B.O.A.C. by the Ministry 
of Supply to expedite the planning of operations with a fleet of 
twelve Comet 2s. Regular Comet services to South America are 
to begin next year. The Avon-Comet was delivered on July 31st 
to the Operations Development Unit; Capt. H. J. Field made a 
number of flights to determine consumption and performance 
characteristics and the aircraft was then handed on to the Comet 
Fleet. As part of these initial trials with the forerunner of the 
Comet 2, Capts. Majendie, Rodley and Cane will familiarize crews 
with the technique of handling the Rolls-Royce axial turbojets. 
Most of the flying will take place in this country, although an 
experimental trip to South America is planned for September. 


Capt. W. B. Houston. 


STARTING-POINT for the new Sabena service is Brussels Heliport, at 

the Allée Verte. The S-55 is seen just before departing on its 1 hr 10 min 

flight to Rotterdam. Twice-daily mail services are at present being 
flown; passengers will be carried from September. 


SABENA pioneered the world’s first international helicopter service on 
August 3rd, when Capt. A. Vernieuwe flew a Sikorsky S-55 from Brussels 
to Rotterdam. Here is a helicopter's-eye view of Rotterdam Heliport, 
only 200 yd from the city centre, on the inaugural day. 


NEW FERRY RECORDS 


RAFFIC records continue to be broken by Silver City Airways. 
Between Friday, July 31st, and Monday, August 3rd, the 
company’s aircraft made over 600 crossings of the English Channel. 
On the Saturday, when some 850 vehicles and 2,200 passengers 
flew between England and France, Bristol Freighters and Super- 
freighters were taking-off or landing at Lympne every 2 min 18 sec 
throughout the operating day. 


AQUILA’S NEW BOATS 


At present operating one 42-seat Solent and a 3l-seat Hythe 
on the Southampton-Madeira route, Aquila Airways announce 
that another Solent will enter service early in December. It will be 
followed, next year, by two more Hythes. All of the three new 
flying-boats have been bought from the Ministry of Supply; they 
are at present being fitted-out at Southampton. 

Aquila’s managing director, W/C. Barry Aikman, has announced 
a 100 per cent increase in the company’s summer traffic. Introduc- 
tion of the new aircraft will enable the company to use Solents 
only on the Southampton-Madeira route, operating the Hythes 
between Madeira and Lisbon and Las Palmas (Canary Islands). 


AIR TRANSPORT ADVISORY COUNCIL’S REPORT 


PUBLISHED on July 31st, the latest report of the Air Transpor 
Advisory Council covers the period January Ist, 19§2, to 
March 31st, 1953, and is therefore concerned largely with the 
effect upon the Council’s work of the modified civil-aviation 
policy introduced by the present Government last summer. The 
primary task of the Council is to advise the Minister of Civil 
Aviation on applications made by the Corporations and by 
independent companies to operate scheduled services, the manner 
in which it performs this task having been set out in the new 
“terms of reference’ issued by the Minister on July 30th, 19§2. 
The first application submitted under this arrangement reached 
the Council on August 14th and by March 3Ist, 1953, the end 
of the period covered by the report, the total number of applica- 
tions was 184—18 from the Corporations and 166 from the 
independent companies. Of these applications, 63 were for normal 
scheduled services, §7 for internal services, 25 for colonial coach 
services, 13 for inclusive tours, 21 for all-freight services and § for 
vehicle ferry services. At the end of the period reviewed the 
Council had recommended to the Minister that 103 of these 
applications should be approved, subject to certain conditions, 
and that 37 should be rejected. An appendix to the report contains 
a summary of the applications made up to March 31st together 
with a note on the decision taken in each case by the Minister. 
Although the report observes that it is too early to assess the 
results of its consideration of applications under this new policy, 
it notes that “‘several of the new services are frankly experimental 
and it is only to be expected that a few may in the event prove 
uneconomic.’’ However, the report reaches the broad conclusion 
that: “A large number of the new applications submitted were 
for services of considerable public interest. The Corporations 
were able to retain flexibility of their planning and development 
by the introduction of appropriate additions and variations to 
their services, and, without jeopardizing their overseas networks 
of the internal services of B.E.A. . New Opportunities in 
certain definite fields were made available to the independent 
companies ... Such services as were approved for new routes 
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or a new class of traffic should prove of benefit to the public 
without having a detrimental effect on the existing services of 
B.O.A.C, and B.E.A.” 

Objections to applications were made by both Corporations 
and independents, often taking the form of counter applications ; 
on other occasions the objection maintained that the proposed 
service would divert traffic from established or reserved services 
or that the application was in some way ineligible for consideration. 
Most applications for internal services were objected to by the 
Railway Executive, who claimed that the proposed services would 
create wasteful competition and would constitute a drain on the 
revenue of the British Transport Commission. 

Most of the unsuccessful applications, states the report, were 
rejected for one or more of the following reasons : (a) Another 
applicant appeared likely to be able to offer an air service which 
would serve the same traffic areas, be more satisfactory to travelling 
public, and offer more prospect of successful economic develop- 
ment. In some cases this was because the successful applicant 
proposed to operate several complementary services; (b) The 
proposed service would materially divert traffic from a normal 
scheduled service operated by one of the Airways Corporations 
on a reserved route, or from some other service of a corporation 
or an independent company which was established or approved 
or had already been recommended by the Council for approval. 
Alternatively the proposed service would serve the same traffic 
areas as any of these services; (c) The proposed all-freight service 
was likely to undermine the position of an established operator 
on the route; (d) The applicant lacked general operating experience 
and was not considered competent to operate the route in question ; 
(e) The applicant did not appear to have sufficient resources 
to maintain and develop the proposed service in accordance with 
the requirements of the terms of reference; (f) Some of the 
necessary aerodrome and ground facilities could not be made 
available; (g) Permission for the proposed service to operate 
could not be obtained on acceptable terms from the foreign or 
other administrations concerned, 


IN PRAISE OF THE VISCOUNT 

N the July issue of the B.E.A. Magazine, chief executive 

Peter Masefield writes enthusiastically of the results of the 
first 2,000 hr of scheduled services with Viscounts. Although the 
new turboprop airliner has been flying during the busy season 
over the most lucrative routes at a 73 per cent revenue load 
factor, Mr. Maseficld emphasizes that the Viscount is already 
operating on the lowest cost per ton-mile of any type in the 
fleet. Revenue earned by 2,000 hr of Viscount operations at 
£224 per flying hour less £380,000 total cost (including the full 
rate of amortization and 4} per cent interest on capital) left 
a profit of £68,000—or £34 per flying hour. On this basis the 
Viscount’s break-even load factor was 62 per cent. Viscounts 
carried 16,400 passengers in their first 2,000 hours over an average 
flight distance of 474 statute miles; the corresponding average 
flight time was 2 hr 45 min. Quoting these and other impressive 
figures, Mr. Masefield describes them as the ‘“‘best advertisement 
for the Viscount that there can be.” 

Viscounts will fly one weekly London-Lisbon service from 
October 6th, when B.E.A. return to this route. Winter schedules 


will also see the introduction of daily first-class Viscount services 
from London to Glasgow (‘‘The Clansman’’) and London to 
(“The 


Belfast Ulster Flier’ 


BOOSTER: Two of these pods, each containing an 880 Ib thrust Marboré 


turbojet, will—as reported in the adjacent paragraph—be slung 
beneath El Al's C-46s to improve take-off performance. 


. . . AND THEN THERE WERE NONE: One of the two Dart-Dakotas 

used by B.E.A. for engine development (G-ALXN) is already back in 

service as a standard Pionair Leopard. The other, illustrated here, will 

soon make a final turbine-powered flight to Renfrew, where the Darts 
will be replaced by Twin Wasps. 


WEATHER-SHIP CONFERENCE DEADLOCK 


(CONVENED by I.C.A.O. at Brighton last month, the third 
conference on North Atlantic ocean stations attempted to 
allocate the financial and operational responsibility involved in 
maintaining the ten floating weather stations which provide 
meteorological and navigational aids for aircraft and serve as 
floating search and rescue vessels. Twenty-five ships are required 
to operate these stations, which are maintained (by the several 
nations whose aircraft make use of them) under an agreement 
signed in 1946 and revised in 1949. This agreement was to have 
expired on July Ist, 1953, but was extended for one year. Three 
of the ships operated by the United States are being withdrawn 
and although the conference discussed the problem in some detail, 
replacements from other nations were not forthcoming. The only 
result of this conference appears to have been a resolution to 
convene a further conference, if possible before the end of the 
year, to determine the number of stations which will be “tech- 
nically adequate” in the North Atlantic region and to agree upon 
responsibilities for their operation. 


MARBORES FOR EL AL COMMANDOS 


UR THER details are announced by El Al Israel Airlines of 
their plan to equip each of their C-46 Commandos with two 
Turboméca Marboré II auxiliary jets beneath the fuselage. The 
installation was designed by Dr. E. Schatzki, a former Lufthansa 
pilot and engineer who emigrated to the United States before 
the war and spent some years with the Republic Aviation 
Corporation. 

The Marboré develops a static thrust of 880 Ib and has a dry 
weight of 290 lb. The streamlined pod developed for El Al weighs 
425 lb and embodies “‘eyelid’’ doors which are closed when the 
jet is not in action. The two pods are attached to the Com- 
mando’s fuselage, approximately at the c.g. position, by a three- 
bolt connection; they are interchangeable and can be replaced 
in 20 minutes. The two supporting members are enclosed in a 
fairing which also contains electrical, fuel and fire-extinguishing 
connections. El Al’s auxiliary jets will use ordinary 100 130 octane 
fuel from the existing system. The Marboré’s fuel consumption, 
incidentally, is quoted at 170 gallons per hour at take-off and 
133 gallons per hour at maximum continuous power. 

The addition of the jet units entails practically no structural 
reinforcement of the Commando and only a small number of 
minor modifications, including the installation of three instruments 
serving both units and indicating r.p.m., oil-pressure and -tem- 
perature, and jet-pipe temperature. A firewall will be inserted 
between the fuselage and the pod, and the existing de-icing 
system will be extended to protect the air intake. 

Dr. Schatzki suggests that installation of two Marborés may 
be the most promising solution yet offered to the American 
operators’ twin problem of flying the C-46 at a more economical 
all-up weight than the 45,300 Ib permitted at present and of 
meeting new C.A.A. performance requirements by December 31st 
next. He claims that the extra thrust provided by the Marborés 
enables the C-46 to take-off 10,000 Ib heavier without any loss of 
performance. It is estimated that the take-off performance of 
El Al’s boosted Commandos at 50,000 Ib will be comparable to 
that of a standard C-46 at a gross weight of only 40,000 Ib. 
Automatic controls are provided to prevent the Marborés from 
over-heating or over-speeding in flight. 
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LONDON AIRPORT ACOUSTICS 


NITIAL proving tests of the acoustic screen wall at London 
Airport on July 9th have, according to the M.C.A., confirmed 
that the wall will bring about an appreciable amount of noise 
reduction. However, further experiments will be needed before 
its effectiveness in varying conditions can be assessed accurately, 


BREVITIES 


S'® JOHN URE PRIMROSE, Lord Provost of Perth, has 
resigned from the Scottish Advisory Council on Civil Aviation 
to draw attention to “the injustice being done to Perth and 
Dundee”’ by B.E.A.’s refusal to operate scheduled services from 
Errol, Perthshire. Proposals to operate such services were fin- 
ally rejected on July 30th as being “financially impossible.” 


Philippine Air Lines announce the appointment of Mr. Al 
Wagstaff as their district manager in London. 

* * 

Pictured on the left is Mr. 
John Brancker, formerly general 
manager of international affairs 
for B.O.A.C., whose appoint- 


ment as traffic director of 
I.A.T.A. was announced in 
Flight last week. A_ son of 
Maj. Gen. Sir W. Sefton 


Brancker, who founded I.A.T.A. 
in 1919, Mr. Brancker joined 
Imperial Airways in 1929. He 
has been active in the work of 
1.A.T.A. traffic conferences, and 
served as chairman of the former 
traffic committee. 


Mr. John Brancker. 


FROM THE CLUBS 


A! Croydon Airport, the newly formed Croydon Flying Club 
(Popular Flying Association Group No. 25) has commenced 
operations with one Taylorcraft Plus D. Annual membership 
is 10s, and flying is at the attractive rates of 31s 6d (solo) and 
40s (dual). The club has vacancies for members holding P.P.L.s, 
and also a limited number of vacancies for student pilots. 
Mr. C. B. Young, of 41, Heathfield Vale, Addington, Surrey, 
is the Hon. Secretary. 
‘THE Penguin Flying Club at Gatwick logged some 280 hours 
during July—a good figure for a club which at present does 
not train A.T.C. cadets. During the month, six P.P.L.s and 
one Commercial Licence were obtained, and four first solos 
achieved. S/L. J. Keates has recently joined the staff of the 
club as a full-time instructor. The aircraft fleet comprises five 
Austers and one Moth Minor and these are reserved for licensed 
pilots cn Monday and Tuesday of each week. 
ENHAM FLYING CLUB reports a total of 264 flying hours 
for the month of July, the highest ever recorded at this club. 
Licences were obtained by two A.T.C. cadets during the month. 
HE recently formed Ramsgate Flying Club now has 186 
members, of whom 35 are flying members. The club is 
operating two Tiger Moths, and the July total of flying hours 
was 120. 


R.Ae.C. PILOT’S CERTIFICATES ISSUED—JULY, 1953 


No. Name ci Date No. Name Cl | Date 
28,385 | H. Mullings 4 1.7.53 28,396 | A. V. Potter 1 | 20.7.53 
28,386 | R. C. H. Monk 1 2.7.53 28,397 | I. E. Smith 4 | 22.7.53 
28,387 | J. H. Wright 2 2.7.53 || 28,398 | R. T. Gausden 2 | 22.7.53 
28,388 | P.F.C.A.Thorn| 4 3.7.53 28,399 | E. W. Clarke 3 22.7.53 
28,389 | H. C. Willson 2 6.7.53 || 28,400 | C.S. Longsdale | 4 | 23.7.53 
28,390 | P. L. Levine 4 8.7.53 |} 28,501 | J. Eliington 4 | 23.7.53 
28,391 | M. Rayward 4 8.7.53 28,502 | N. V. J. Sale 1 23.7.53 
28,392 | D. H. Moffac 4 | 10.7.53 || 28,503 | N. Shahrabani 2 | 23.7.53 
28,393 | A.C. S. Irwin 1 | 13.7.53 || 28,504 | F. Bayne 4 | 24.7.53 
28,394 | E. H. Stuart 1 | 16.7.53 || 28,505 | P. Fillingham 1 | 28.7.53 
28,395 | D. P. Henry 4 | 18.7.53 

“Flight’’ photographs 


AT THE AIR TOURING COMPETITION: To conserve fuel, aircraft were 
pushed to the starting line in the Royal Aero Club's recent Air Touring 
Competition at Panshanger. (Above) Gregory's Taylorcraft is man- 
handled out; in the background is Robertson's Moth Minor, winner of 
the contest. (Below) The neat Fairey Junior was flown into sixth place 
by Miss E. L. Curtis, who is seen in the cockpit just before starting-up. 


This year’s total is at present 200 hours up on last year. 
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taking into account the acoustic effect of its environs and the 
prospect of its improvement by modification. Further experiments 
planned for the near future include operating tests to assess the 
practical problems involved in the regular use of the wall by 
various types of aircraft, including jets, for normal engine-running 
after maintenance. The preliminary test referred to was reported 
in Flight of July 17th. 


Thai Airways are reported to have ordered two Lockheed 
Super Constellations for delivery in 1955. This company at 
present operates domestic and international services with DC-4s 
and DC-3s. 

* * 

Mr. A. Campbell Buchanan has been appointed manager of 
B.O.A.C.’s new sales and reservations office at Dallas, Texas, 
headquarters for a sales area with a population of over 14} million. 

* * * 

The first prototype of the Max Holste 1521 bush transport 
recently completed tropical trials and a second is now undergoing 
a §0 hr “reliability trial.’’ It is expected that after a further 200 hr 
flight testing the type will be given a C. of A. for passenger work. 

* * * 

Decca Radar, Ltd., have received an order for the installation 
of their new type 424 radar at Woolsington, the muncipal airport 
for Newcastle. This equipment, which will be shown at Farn- 
borough, is designed to provide both landing and area control 
(within 25 miles) at low cost. The company also announces its 
election as an associate member of the S.B.A.C. 

* * 

K.L.M. announce that regular Super Constellation services 
across the North Atlantic—from Amsterdam to New York—will 
begin on August 15th. The new aircraft will operate daily tourist 
services carrying 78 passengers. The beginning of winter sched- 
ules next October will also see their introduction on the Johan- 
nesburg, Curacao and Tokyo routes. 


P to August §th, flying hours for 1953 for the Portsmouth 
Aero Club were 1,390, of which 265 were flown last month. 
Other 
flying totals for July include 350 hours at the Wiltshire 
School of Flying at Thruxton and 226 hours at Fair Oaks Aero 
Club. 
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FLIGHT 


Proteus Development and the Treasury 


Simple “Solutions” 


N unusually analytical reference to the cost of 
developing an aircraft engine—the Proteus—is made 
by the Committee of Public Accounts in their third 

report (H.M.S.O., 1s. 3d.) which covers the session 1952-53*. 
This is the committee—composed of M.P.s from all parties in 
the House of Commons—whose raison d’étre is to suggest 
ways and means of effecting economies in public spending. 
Their approach is essentially that of the taxpayer in search 
of value for money, and it is interesting to observe how this 
simple logic of pounds, shillings, and pence has been applied 
to the complicated, expensive, and largely unpredictable 
problem of gas-turbine development. 

The particular story of the Proteus is sketched in a section 
dealing with the Ministry of Supply. A brief narrative describes 
how, in 1944, the Ministry of Supply started to develop a special 
type of gas turbine for use in long-range transport aircraft and 
how by March 3lst, 1952, they had placed contracts to an 
estimated value of over £13,000,000, under which they had then 
spent nearly £10,000,000 for this work. 

Mention is then made of the abandonment of the Proteus 1—at 
a cost of £3,600,000—the development of the Proteus 2, and, 
finally, the emergence of Proteus 3 as an engine expected to be 
suitable for use in the Britannia and to bring in some return on the 
cost of public funds. 

Having noted that development-costs of the different versions 
appeared to have been affected by changing views on the ultimate 
use of the Brabazon and Princess, the Committee proceed to 
describe their investigation of the methods by which the M.o.S. 
and the Treasury controlled the expenditure involved, much of it 
on an unsuccessful model. 

The Ministry explained that development of engines and of 
aircraft proceeded to some extent in different streams; the 
characteristics of available engines were a determining factor in 
designers’ ideas of the sort of aircraft they could have, but the 
streams came together only when a decision was taken to have 
an aircraft of a particular size and performance. Such a con- 
fluence began in 1945, when it was decided to fit Proteus engines 
in the Brabazon; but Proteus development thereafter was affected 
by later decisions as to the number and arrangement of engines 
in the Brabazon; and subsequently in the Princesses. 

When work on the Proteus started, gas turbines were a very 
new field and it was doubtful if the Ministry then had a reliable 
estimate of the cost of its development. Subsequent experience 
had given them more information for judging the cost of develop- 
ing engines; and while it was still difficult — because of the 
uncertainty as to the results of experiments still to be carried 
out—to say what the final cost of a particular development might 
be, they now produced estimates of the cost of each stage of 
development and consulted the Treasury before starting on a new 
stage. Similarly, the Ministry’s contractors were authorized to 
proceed only to definite stages and had to seek fresh authority 
before starting a further stage. 

The Ministry did not think that the cost of developing the 
Proteus engine had been altogether out of relation to its high 
efficiency and power; indeed, they expected the cost of another 
engine, the Avon (which, as they pointed out, was now being 
developed to a much more advanced stage than was originally 
contemplated) to be about double that of the Proteus. As regards 
expenditure of £3,600,000 on development of the unsuccessful 
type, they stated that at that stage of gas-turbine development 
nobody could have been expected to know that the technical idea 
it embodied was not a good one, without building an engine of 
that type in order to find out. 

The Treasury stated that they received annually from the 
Ministry a development programme setting out in great detail 
the estimated cost. Proposals for any new development, including 
a variation on an approved scheme, were submitted to them and 
they investigated the cost as well as they could. Then, every 
three months, they received a return of contracts actually placed 
under the general programme showing the costs involved. 
There was the additional fact that the defence element of Ministry 
of Supply development expenditure had to be found within the 
ceiling of the defence budget. The Treasury thought that the 
estimating of the Ministry was now reasonably accurate in itself; 
the trouble was that the background against which the estimates 
were made was constantly changing. Moreover, it was not very 


*A reference to some of these costs was made in an earlier report by 
Sir Frank Tribe, the Auditor-General (“Flight,” April 3rd, 1953). 


for Complicated Problems 


easy to apply extreme economy in carrying out development pro- 
jects which were extremely urgent and important. A great deal 
of money was spent in order to get the job done quickly and it 
might be done more cheaply if there were less haste. While, there- 
fore, the Treasury were reasonably satisfied that development 
projects could not run very far out of control and that both they 
and the Ministry were doing their best, they could not say that 
they were completely satisfied. 

Having weighed the evidence outlined above, the Committee 
preface their comments by stating that they recognize the excep- 
tional difficulties of controlling expenditure on research and 
development without hampering essential progress. In view, how- 
ever, of the very large sums now being spent on individual pro- 
jects and of the limit necessarily imposed on the total sum that can 
be spent on defence, they consider it essential in the interest of the 
defence programme as a whole that every effort should be made to 
ensure that the greatest possible value is obtained for the money 
spent on development work. They welcome the arrangements for 
review of costs of individual projects by the Treasury before a 
new stage of development is authorized. They attach considerable 
importance to this, but they think that it might well be supple- 
mented by special reviews, to be made at regular intervals by the 
Ministry’s principal technical and financial officers, of the progress 
made and promise shown in relation to the latest estimated cost. 
With the result of such reviews before them, the Committee 
believe, the Treasury would be in a better position to relate costs 
to probable results, to consider whether the sums available were 
being spent on the most promising objects, and to put a stop to 
unpromising schemes at the earliest moment. 

The Committee end with the recommendation that the Treasury 
should review the arrangements for control of expenditure on 
research and development in order to ensure that the greatest 
economy consistent with the objects of that expenditure is secured. 


The Longer View 


With all due respect to the Committee, it may be said that their 
observations, painstaking in themselves, do no more than scratch 
the surface of the problem. The idea of a “ special review ” has 
a certain attraction; but, on the other hand, it is questionable 
whether the Treasury would be any more likely to grasp the 
moral of technical facts specially presented than they are to 
assimilate the pros and cons of aeronautical development as they 
emerge in the course of ordinary routine. A further questionable 
point is whether the Proteus development experience 1s, in fact, a 
genuine “test case” on which a firm Governmental line, involving 
other development by other companies, ought to be taken. 

It is to be regretted that more attention was not to be given 
to the defence aspect, and, in particular, to the situation where 
development tending more and more to civilian needs is yet con- 
trolled by considerations of overall defence expenditure. We can 
see the validity of the Ministry’s case—which might, in fairness, 
have been expounded at greater length on the floor of the House 
of Commons—but the uncomfortable feeling persists that here is 
an arrangement whose inherent anomalies may tend to be 
accentuated as new and challenging prospects appear upon the 
international horizon. 

Finally, attention might have been directed to the less tangible 
but nonetheless important aspect of the psychology of vast 
Government expenditure, and its effect upon the approach of 
private industry to development. 

The time has come, perhaps, when more than lip-service should 
be paid to the proposition that efficiency and economy can, and 
indeed must, m sneck hand in hand. There was much to be said 
for the arrangement whereby Government intervention came only 
when a project of potential value had been proved in fact, thereby 
introducing an element of what one might call “ healthy ” incen- 
tive. Incentive will certainly play a great part in the future of 
the Corporations, whose financial activities are also the subject of 
scrutiny by the Committee of Public Accounts. The conclusion 
here is that Exchequer grants to the Corporations are by statute 
related to the operations of the year, and that the Committee 
consider it to be incorrect, in any consideration of revision of 
grant, to have any regard whatever to what may have happened in 
previous years or to the state of the Corporations’ balance-sheets. 
The point was made that, in considering the B.O.A.C. grant for 
1950-51, the Ministry of Civil Aviation appeared to have taken no 
special steps to satisfy themselves that the whole of the saving 
recorded was due to the C orporation’s own efforts—a doubtful 
hypothesis in any event—and that in arriving at their decision 
they took into consideration the deficit that had accumulated in 
the account over previous years. 
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APPOINTMENTS: Left to right: A.V-M. Sir Harry Broadhurst, Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Foster, A.V-M. L. F. Sinclair, A.V-M. G. Harcourt-Smith, 


A.V-M. the Earl of Bandon, A.V-M. T. N. McEvoy. 


R.A.F. Appointments 


[N addition to the changes in senior 
posts announced on page 187, the 
following appointments are notified : — 

A.V-M. Sir Harry Broadhurst, K.B.E., 
DSS.. D.F.C,, will become 
C-in-C. of 2nd T.A.F., Germany, from 
January 1954, with the rank of acting air 
marshal. He takes the place of Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Robert M. Foster, K.C.B., 
C.B.E., D.F.C., who is retiring from the 
Service. 

A.V-M. L. F. Sinclair, G.C., C.B., 
C.B.E., D.S.O., to be Assistant Chief of 
~ = Staff (Operations) from November, 

A.V-M. G. Harcourt- Smith, C.B., 
C.B.E., M.V.O., to be Commandant of the 
School of Land/Air Warfare, Old Sarum, 
from October, 1953. 

A.V-M. the Earl of Bandon, C.V.O., 
to be R.A.F. Instructor at the Imperial 
Defence College, from September, 1953. 

A.V-M. T. N. McEvoy, C.B., C.B.E., 
to be Royal Air Force Instructor at the 
Imperial Defence College, from Septem- 
ber, 1953. 

A.V-M. Broadhurst, born in 1905, joined 
the R.A.F. in 1926. Shortly before the war he 
commanded No. 111 Sqn., the first to be 
equipped with Hurricanes, and later became 
S.A.S.O. and then commander of the Desert 
Air Force after El Alamein. In 1944 he 
commanded No. 83 Group, 2nd T.A.F. After 
becoming S.A.S.0O. of 2nd T.A.F. he went 
to the Air Ministry in May, 1952, as A.C.A.S. 
(Ops.). 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Robert Foster, born 
in 1898, was in 1916 seconded from the Royal 
Fusiliers to the R.F.C.; he received an R.A.F. 
commission in 1919. After the second World 
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Royal Air Force and 
Fleet Air Arm 


News 


War broke out he held various senior posi- 
tions in the U.K. and the Middle East and 
then became A.O.C. Malta in March, 1944. 
He then became A.O.C. Desert Air Force, was 
subsequently appointed A.O.C. R.A.F. Austria, 
and also Chief of the Air Division, Control 
Commission, Austria, from August, 1945. 
Next, he was A.O.C.-in-C. Home Command 
until October, 1951, when he was appointed 
C-in-C. 2nd T.A.F., in Germany. 

A.V-M. Sinclair, born in 1908, was com- 
missioned in 1928 after passing through 
Cranwell. It was as commander of No. 110 
Sqn. in 1940 that he received the G.C. for 
rescuing the crew of a burning aircraft. In 
1942 he commanded a wing in North Africa 
and in 1944 became S.A.S.O. Balkan Air 
Force. After passing through the Imperial 
Defence College in 1946 he went to Germany 
as S.A.S.0. No. 84 Group, B.A.F.O., and 
was subsequently A.O.C. No. 2 Group 
B.A.F.O. His most recent appointments were 
as Commandant of the R.A.F. College, Cran- 
well, in 1950 and Commandant of the School 
of Land/Air Warfare. 

A.V-M. Harcourt-Smith was commissioned 
in 1921. For several years before the war 
he was engaged in various capacities in 
developing the R.A.PF. fighter organization and 
after the outbreak of war he was with Fighter 


HARD APORT: A new—and uncommonly pleasing—glimpse of a Fleet Air Arm de Havilland 
Sea Venom N.F.20, with the latest pattern tail and cockpit enclosure. The fairing for the arrester 
hook, above and behind the jet pipe, is also seen to advantage. 


Details appear in the first item below. 


Command until May, 1943. He then became 
S.A.S.O. Malta, and, in 1944, S.A.S.O. of 
Desert Air Force. Subsequently, after com- 
manding the R.A.F. in Greece, he became 
S.A.S.0., Air Command, S.E, Asia. In 1946 
he returned to England to become Air Ministry 
Director of Organization, then, in 1948, 
A.O.C. No. 12 Group. His latest appointment 
was as head of the United Kingdom Service 
Liaison Staff, Australia. 

A.V-M. The Earl of Bandon, born in 
1904, was commissioned from Cranwell in 
1924. He commanded No. 82 Sqn. in France 
before Dunkirk, and in 1941-42 he was C.O. 
of the bomber station at West Raynham; he 
was then posted to Air H.Q. India, as Staff 
Officer, Bomber Operations, and subsequently 
to H.Q. Air Command, S.E. Asia, as the first 
R.A.F. Operations Officer with the U.S.A.A.F. 
From 1944 until the end of the war he com- 
manded No. 224 Group in Burma. Since the 
war he has been Commandant of the R.O.C. 
A.O.C. No. 2 Group, B.A.F.O., and AOC. 
No. 11 Group, Fighter Command. 

A.V-M. McEvoy (born 1904) entered 
Cranwell in 1923. After the outbreak of war 
he was transferred from the Directorate of 
Operations at Air Ministry to the command 
of the first Polish wing at Northolt in 1941. 
In 1943 he became S.A.S.O., No. 11 Group, 
and then S.A.S.0., No. 84 Group, with which 
he served from the Normandy Invasion tll 
the end of the war. After 1945 he was suc- 
cessively Director of Command and Staff 
Training, Air Ministry, A.O.C. No. 61 Group, 
Home Command, and A.C.A.S, (Training). 


The Navy Over Korea 

URING the Korean hostilities aircraft 

of the Royal Navy flew many thousands 
of sorties on carrier air patrols and attacks on 
enemy troop concentrations and targets of 
varying size and importance. Altogether 
15,200 bombs were dropped and 57,600 
3-inch rockets fired as well as 3,300,000 
rounds of 20 mm ammunition. During 
these operations 22 pilots lost their lives. 


Lessons of “Coronet” 


OLLOWING the end of exercise 

“Coronet” on July jist, Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Robert Foster, A.O.C, 2nd 
A.T.A.F., summed up the lessons of the 
exercise. He said that the general perform- 
ance was very satisfactory, though com- 
munications left much to be desired. The 
Belgian and Dutch authorities had been 
unable to supply his allied force, which 
contains British, Dutch, and Belgian 
squadrons in equal proportions, with 
enough fixed telephone lines fast enough. 

Similarly, the radar equipment of his 
“Westonian’” force lagged a good way 
behind that of the enemy, “‘Fantasia.’’ The 
2nd A.T.A.F. had much new radar equip- 
ment coming up, which was excellent, but 
they still had a great deal of old material. 
“Without efficient radar one cannot con- 
duct a war,” said Sir Robert Foster. 
Nevertheless ““Coronet’’ had taught excel- 
lent lessons to air squadrons operating at 
short notice on strange airfields several 
hundred miles from their own bases. 
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Operation “Home-run” 
AS recorded in Flight recently, the B-29 
Washingtons supplied to Bomber 
Command under M.D.A.P. in 1950 are 
now being returned to the United States. 
The return delivery flight of the first four 
of the 35 B-29s originally delivered to the 
R.A.F. started from Marham on July 7th, 
_ R.A.F. crews under the command of 
Capt. Harold Lacouture, an American offi- 
cer on exchange posting to the R.A.F. The 
flight took the aircraft via Prestwick and 
Goose Bay, Labrador, to Dover A.F.B., 
Delaware. There, the crews were given a 
warm welcome from the governor of the 
State of Delaware, Mr. J. Caleb Boggs. 
During the next 18 months all the 
R.A.F, Washingtons will be returned to the 
United States, where they will be delivered 
to Air Materiel Command for reserve 
storage or use by operational units. 


Southern Air Division Moves 


Air Division of the 
has now been transferred 
from RNAS. Culham, Berks, to R.A.F. 


Benson, Oxfordshire. The division had 
been based at Culham since 1947. 


New A.O.C.s for 62 and 3 Groups 
HE appointment is announced of 
A. Cdre. Brian Courtenay Yarde, 

C.B.E., C.V.O., to succeed A. Cdre. R. 

Coats as A.O.C. No. 62 Group. Until 

April 1953, A. Cdre. Yarde was Provost 

Marshal of the R.A.F. and Chief of the 

R.A.F. Police. 

From July 1947 till November 1949 he 
had commanded R.A.F. Station Gatow, 
and for his services in the Berlin airlift he 
was made a C.B.E. A. Cdre. Coats goes to 
the Canal Zone as Air Officer i/c. Admin., 
No. 205 Group, M.E.A.F. 


The new A.O.C. of No. 3 Group, 
Bomber Command, is to be A.V-M. 
E. C. Hudleston, C.B., C.B.E.; he will take 


over his duties in September. At the out- 
break of war A.V-M. Hudleston was 
serving as an advisor to the ‘Turkish air 
force, and he subsequently joined R.A.F. 
Middle East H.Q. and Mediterranean Air 
Headquarters. After the Sicily invasion he 

was S.A.S.O. with No. 1 T.A.F. in Italy 
and at the age of 36 became A.O.C, of No. 
83 Group, 2nd T.A.F., in North-West 


RETURNED WITH THANKS: F/L. Dyke, a member of one of the Washington crews in Operation 


**Home-run"’ 


(see column 1) shakes hands with Governor J. Caleb Boggs of Delaware State. 


Looking on are W/C. J. Wallace and Col. P. Zartmann, U.S.A.F. 


Europe. After the war he was for some 
time on the Defence Research Policy Com- 
mittee at Air Ministry. 


Australian A.M.P. to Retire 


T is announced that the Air Member for 

Personnel of the Royal Australian Air 
Force, A.V-M. Bladin, is to retire on 
August 26th. A.V-M. Bladin, who is §5, 
joined the R.A.A.F. soon after it was 
formed in 1921, and was the first member 
of the Australian forces to be decorated by 
the U.S. Government in the last war: he 
was awarded the American Silver Star. He 
was also the air officer commanding in 
Darwin at the time of the heavy Japanese 
bombing raids in 1942; later he came to 
Britain to join the staff of SHAEF. 


H.M.S. “Indomitable” Awards 


N connection with the explosion in 

the aircraft carrier Indomitable off 
Malta on February 3rd, ten awards and 
‘three Posthumous Commendations are 
announced. The explosion, which occurred 
in the hangar while aircraft were being 
refuelled on the flight deck, resulted in 
39 casualties, nine of them fatal, 

George Medals are awarded to Com- 
missioned Mechanician H. W. Edwards, 
B.E.M., R.N., and Petty Officer Stoker 
Mechanic V. H. Stanton. 

Edwards gave orders for the shutting 
down of petrol delivery lines and for 
danger warnings to be broadcast in the 
ship; then he made efforts to stop the 
leak untilthe explosion occurred. Although 
badly shaken by the explosion, he pro- 
ceeded to help to organize the fire- 
fighting, continuing his efforts without 
respite for many hours. Stanton, although 
realizing the danger, attempted to stop 
the leakage of petrol, and when the 
explosion occurred he was blown a con- 
siderable distance. He helped a badly 
injured colleague to safety and then 
checked that all deliveries of petrol had 
been stopped. Afterwards he did invalu- 
able work in fighting fires. 

The M.B.E, is awarded for courage, skill 

and initiative to Lt. Cdr. J. R. H. Bull, 
D.S.C., R.N., who was in charge of fire- 
fighting and damage control sage 
Lt. (E) P. A. Cooper, R.N.; Temp. 
(L) M. E. Mackay, R.N.V.R., 
Senior Commissioned Shipwright A. S. R. 
Saunders, R.N. 

The B.E.M. 


(Military Division) 


DEBDEN DELTA: S/L. Ellis, of R.A.F. Debden, 
with the striking 1 c.c.-engined model which 
he entered in the U.K. Championships of the 
R.A.F. Model Aircraft Association, flown at 
Results of the contests were re- 
last week. 


St. Athan. 
corded in ‘Flight’ 


awarded for courage, skill and initiative 
to Electrician’s Mate (A) E. W. Dawes; 
Leading Seaman G. R. Dudley, Leading 
Electrician’s Mate S. A. J. Rutter and 
Electrician A. G. Shott. 

Posthumous Commendations for 
courage, initiative and devotion to duty 
are awarded to Engineroom Artificer (4th 
Class) B. H. C. Pugh, Leading Electri- 
cian’s Mate A. G. W. Rowley, and Elec- 
trician’s Mate R. Gannon. 


Air Marshal Pendred’s Command 


REFERENCE to Air Marshal L. F. 

Pendred, made in last week’s account 
of the Cranwell passing-out parade, should 
have made it clear that he is A.O.C-in-C. 
of Flying Training Command, and not of 
another command as stated. 


Canadian Cadets Here 


GROUP of 25 Canadian Air Cadets, 

on an annual exchange visit, began a 
24-day tour of the United Kingdom on 
August Ist. They arrived in an R.C.A.F. 
North Star at London Airport on July 31st 
and were met by Air Marshal H. T. 
Lydford, A.O.C-in-C. Home Command, 
A.V-M. W. J. Seward, A.O.C. No. 61 
Group and A. Cdre. Costello, senior 
R.C.A.F. officer in the United Kingdom. 
A very ambitious programme of visits in 
England and Scotland has been arranged. 


Reserves Club News 

HE R.A.F. Reserves Club luncheon was 

held recently at the Criterion Res- 
taurant, London, under the chairmanship 
of the Club’s president, Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Guy Garrod, G.B.E., K.C.B., M.C., 
D.F.C. The guest speaker, Sir Miles 
Thomas, D.F.C., chairman of B.O.A.C., 
gave an interesting talk on past and future 
operations of that organization. 

The secretary of the Club is Mr. H. C. 
Room, M.B.E., who has recently taken 
over his duties in the new premises at 
14 South Street, Park Lane, W.1. 


Reunions 

No. 219 Sqn. and Nos. 6219 and 6209 
Servicing Echelons, at the Clarendon Res- 
taurant, Hammersmith, at 1830 hr on 
Saturday, September 26th (dress informal); 
tickets (£1 5s) from S/L. D. W. B. Farrar, 
Room 3366, Air Ministry, Whitehall Gar- 
dens, London, S.W.1. 

No. 50 (Bomber) Squadron, which was 
reformed at Binbrook in August, 1952, is 
anxious to contact past members. The tie 
has recently been redesigned, and now con- 
sists of the squadron crest on navy blue; 
T. M. Lewin and Sons, Ltd., 103 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1, stock 
this tie, at 19s 6d (silk) or 15s 6d (silk and 
rayon). 
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FLIGHT 


This is a single speed governed serics motor which 
has been developed for use in time switches ete., 
although its applications are many. It can be supplied 


as a split series unit where a reversible motor is 


SPECIFICATION 
Voltage l6v DC to 29v DC 
Rating 0.4 amps at 24v DC (nom) 


required. Special brushes are fitted which make the 
motor suitable for high altitude work without 


the pressure cabin, and these brushes show a life 
Torque 12 gm. /cms. (max) 


period of 760 hours at 3000 r.p.m. The governor 
Speed 3000-11000 r.p.m. 3 


is a highly developed centrifugal type capable of 
holding the motor speed accurately. A resistor is 


Weight (less resistor) 4 ozs. 


yaralleled across the governor contacts. 
Temperature —60°C to + 90°C. 5 


AUTOM: TIC 

CONTROLS 


rare TEDDINGTON CONTROLS LTD., CEFN COED, MERTHYR TYDFIL, SOUTH WALES. (Merthyr Tydfil 666) 


Associate Company of: 


BRITISH EMULSIFIERS LTD. 


AID & ARB @™ APPROVED 
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SERIES 248 


(Series 257 double universal) 


The Latest 


UNIVERSAL 
HIGH PRESSURE COUPLING 


Duralumin, brass, stainless or mild steel. Sizes 4” 
to 2” BSP or to requirements. For services air, 
gas, hydraulic fluids and acids. Maximum test 
pressure 6000 PSI. Working pressure 4000 PSI. 


A.1.D, approved and Contractors to M.O.S. 


PRESSURE CONTROLLERS LTD\\= 


ORGE WORKS, 844, BATH ROAD 
CRANFORD, MIDDLESEX Phone HAYES 2809-1203 


24 FLIGHT 


Witian 


AND CO., LIMITED 


ENGINEERS 


RANELAGH WORKS 


CHAPTER STREET 


WESTMINSTER, SWI 


rere Tel VIC 3211 


THE 


BRITISH AVIATION 
INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


UNDERWRITER & PRINCIPAL SURVEYOR 


CAPT. A. 6. LAMPLUGH 


C.B.E., FRAeS., M.LAe.E. 


HEAD OFFICE 


3-4 LIME STREET, LONDON, 


Telephone: Mansion House 0444 (6 lines) 


BRANCH OFFICES 


MONTREAL JOHANNESBURG VANCOUVER 
276 Se. James London House, 626 West Pender 
Street West, Loveday Street, Street, 

Tel: Lancaster 6135 Tel: 33-3048 Tel: Tatlow 2167 
TORONTO CALCUTTA BRUSSELS 
145 Yonge Street, 2 Hare Street, 99 rue de la Lot, 
Telephone: Telephone : Telephone : 
Adelaide 3221-2 Bank 6237 120,005 


A copy of this comprehen- 
sive new handbook should 
be in the hands of every 
engineer specialising in 
fluid sealing problems. 


“Please send me, free of all charge, 
: _. this 20 page Pioneer O-Ring Handbook. 


A Company of the FENNER D 0. ORings 


PIONEER OILSEALING & MOULDING CO. LTD., 

Factory and Head Office, Cottontree Works, Coline, Lancs. Tel: Wycoller 411 /2 
Midlands Sales Office: 25 Broad St., Birmingham |. Tel: MiDiand 1817 

London Sales Office: 70/74 Union St., Southwark, London, S.E.1. Tel: WATerloo 665! 
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Instrument flight training has now been 
brought into line with modern jet 


aircraft through the A.T.50. 


The FIRST BRITISH JET 
INSTRUMENT FLYING TRAINER 


1s adopted by the Royal Air Force. 


@ Complete jet instrumentation aud 
controls realistically reproduce the 
performance of a single engine jet 
aircraft. 

@ Full radio aids including I.L.S., Radio 
Compass and fully Automatic Radio 
Range and S.B.A. 


AIR TRAINERS LIMITED 


BICESTER ROAD - AYLESBURY - BUCKS - Tel.: Aylesbury 922 


For Aireraft of the Present— 
and the Future 


ner in production at Sandwich is a 

range of petrol and diesel-driven 
Ground Power Units from 7} kW to 120 kW 
—from a miniature Unit giving 250 amps for 
servicing only to the giant dual-voltage 
machine designed to start and service the 
largest aircraft that this decade will see. 
Twenty-one years’ experience in the design 
and production of the world’s finest gener- 
ating plant is at your service in any problem 
concerning Ground Power for aircraft. 


PETBOW 


LIMITED 
SANDWICH KENT 


ONE OF THE WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINE-DRIVEN POWER PLANT 
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Overhaul and Release of all 
types of Aircraft Instruments 


Contractors to the Luminous and Fluorescent 
Ministry of Supply Dial Work 


A.1.D. and A,R.B. approved 


STAVERTON AERODROME GLOUCESTER 
Telephone: Churchdown 3264 (3 lines) 


INCREASE SAFETY AND 
PAYLOAD BY USING 


S. N.C. 0, 


AUXILIARY JET UNITS 


Rebvert FRow 
Ma—wz. 


SOCIETE NATIONALE DE CONSTRUCTIONS AERONAUTIQUES DU SUD-OUEST 
105, AV. RAYMOND-POINCARE, PARIS-16e Tél. KLE 32-20 


British Commonwealth Agents and Concessionaires: 


AEROCONTACTS LIMITED, GATWICK AIRPORT, HORLEY, SURREY. Tel.: Horley 1510 
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AIRCRAFT ENGINEER 


PRESS DAY — Classified advertisement 

“‘copy’’ should reach Head Office by 

FIRST POST THURSDAY for publication 

in the following week’s issue subject to 
space being available, 


FLIGHT 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


Advertisement Rates. 4/- per line, minimum 4/-, average line contains 6-7 words 
Contracts, Patents, Legal and Official Notices, Public Announcements, Tenders 5/- 
Kach paragraph is charged separately, name and address must be counted. 7 
prepaid and should be addressed to FLIGHT Classified Advertisement Dept., Dorset House, Stamford Street, 


London, 8.E.1. 


Postal Orders and cheques sent in payment for advertisements should be made payable to Iliffe & Sons, Ltd., 


and crossed & Co. 


Trade Advertisers who use these columns regularly are allowed a discount of 5° for 13, 10% for 26 and 15", for 


52 consecutive insertion orders. Full particulars will be sent on application 


Box Numbers. }or the convenience of private advertisers, Box Number facilities are available at an additional 
charge for 2 words plus 1/- extra to defray the cost of registration and postage, which must be added to the 
advertisement charge. Replies should be addressed to “‘Box 0000, c/o Flight,’ Dorset House, Stamford Street, 


London, 3.E.1. 


The Publishers retain the right to refuse or withdraw advertisements at their discretion and do not accept liability 


for delay in publication or for clerical or printer's errors although every care is taken to avoid mistakes. 


Situations Vacant. The engagement of persons answering these advertisements must be made through the local 
office of the Ministry of Labour and National Service etc. if the applicant is @ man aged 15-64 or @ woman 
aged 18-59 inclusive, unless he or she or the employer is excepted from the provisions of The Notification of 


Vaecancice Order 195° 


THE 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


Co. LTD. 
LUTON 


have vacancies for the following 
Technical Staff:- 


(i) SENIOR ASSISTANT for project 
work on Guided Missile Propulsion 
Units. Applicants should have a 
degree in Engineering or Science 
and must be capable of conducting 
their own thermo-dynamics, heat 
transfer and control system studies. 
Experience on similar work an 
advantage. Ref. No. 1127. 


(ii) JUNIOR to assist in the above work 
with either a degree or H.N.C. 
Experience desirable but not essen- 
tial. Ref. No. 1127. 


(iii) DESIGNER for practical design of 
Rocket Motor Components. H.N.C. 
and experience on similar work an 
advantage. Ref. No. 1023 C. 


Applications to 
Dept. C.P.S., 
336/7 Strand, W.C.2 
quoting reference applicable. 


Spectacles Anti-glare, R.A.F. Mk. 
Vill as shown above, complete 

in strong case |- 
Flying Helmets KHAKI DRILL 
Summer Weight, suitable for electrical 


or acoustic type inter- «p= 


Gosport Tubes suitable 6 
for the above helmets. 2A/ | 


Terms to Flying Clubs. ade Supplied. 
3d. in stamps for illustrated catalogue. 


D. LEWIS LTD. (DEPT. F.) 


124 GT. PORTLAND &T., LONDON, 1 
Tel. Museum 4314 Grams: Aviakit, Wesdo, London 


AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
W. S. SHACKLETON, LTD, 


Europe’s Largest Aeroplane Dealers 


(21 YEARS AT THIS ADDRESS AND 128 TYPES 
OF AIRCRAFT SOLD) 
£2 5§ CHIPMUNK Gipsy Major 10, Mark 2 
9 engine, only 350 hours since new on engine 
and airframe. In quite immaculate condition, fully 
equipped as a primary trainer. Full panel, lights, car- 
tridge starter and radio. Built by de Havillands 1951 
Year’s Certificate of Airworthiness. This is the first 
Chipmunk we have been able to offer for many months. 
No offers—first cheque for £2,550 secures. 
£22 DAKOTA freighter. Price includes two 
newly overhauled R1830/92 engines together 
with a large spares inventory worth an additional 
£1,960. Total hours under 3,500 since new. This machine 
is the very desirable C47B type with double cargo doors, 
metal floor, cargo lashing points, full radio, auto-pilot. 
Very low hours on R1830/92 engines fitted and long- 
term C. of A. Why do we give aeroplanes away ? 
£59 WHITNEY-STRAIGHT. Still the best 
2-seater ever built anywhere. Certificate of 
Airworthiness until May 1956 (3 years). Only 235 hours 
on the engine since complete overhaul. Full panel. 
Landing and night flying lights. Major rebuild two 
years ago. Colours black and silver. An absolute bar- 
gain. Demonstrations willingly near London. 
£2999 D.H. RAPIDE. A very special one indeed! 
e@eee Owned and operated by de Havillands until 
it was purchased jointly by Airwork, Ltd., and ourselves 
last week. Fitted de Havilland manually operated 
variable pitch propellers with nil hours since overhaul. 
Certificate of Airworthiness until May 25th, 19$4. 
Gipsy Queen III engines with only 420 hours on eac 
(1,000 hour life). STR9 VHF radio with 500 and 150 
watt generators. One of the last Rapides constructed. 
very low airframe hours. 
VRO TUTOR, Offers wanted for this famous all- 
metal trainer. Certificate of Airworthiness until 
June 18th, 1964. Only 71 hours since new on the Lynx 
4C engine. Airframe hours 1,427. Full flying panel. 
Has been carefully maintained since new. 
£1 999 GEMINI. Again a very special one indeed. 
9eee We sold this aeroplane brand new in 1949 
to the managing director of one of Britain’s biggest 
engineering firms and it has been professionally flown 
ever since. Carefully maintained since new to the highest 
standards. Year’s Certificate of Airworthiness. Ful 
blind and night fiying panel. Ekco VHF eleven channel 
radio cones can be changed in flight). Offers wanted 
or would exchange for Autocrat, Messenger, Auster V 
or Rapide. 
W S. SHACKLETON, LTD., 175, Piccadilly, Lon- 
¢ don, W.r. Tel.: REGent 2448/9. Cables: 


Shackhud, London. [0070 


AEROSERVICES (LONDON), LTD. 
AIRCRAFT immediately available include the follow- 


ing types 
DOUGLAS DAKOTA 
DOUGLAS SKYMASTER C.s4e. 
DE HAVILLAND DOVE, £13,950. 
DE HAVILLAND TIGER MOTH, £?. 
AVRO ANSON Mk. I—plus spares. 
AVRO ANSON XIX. 
AUSTER Jz4. 
AUSTER AIGLET. 
AIRSPEED CONSUL, £1450. 
LOCKHEED VENTURA. 
following engines for quick delivery :— 


RATT AND WHITNEY R.1830-90 and K.1830-92, 


R.1340. 
CARBURETTORS PD12H4 and 
12Fs. 
ETS of Pratt and Whitney cylinders (R.1830 series). 


PRINCIPALS are invited to call, write or cable:— 
AEROSERVICES (LONDON), LTD. 


CROYDON AIRPORT, 
ENGLAND. 

Tel.: CROydon 8833. Cables: Aeropaul, em, 

0940 


Qrrms wanted, Miles Messenger (Cirrus III 
engine), C. of A. till May 1954. Eng. hrs. 120, 
fitted Plessey multi-channel V.H.F., generator, starter, 
metal prop., full panel, etc.; or for 


exc 
Gemini or take car, part exchange.—Box 8957. (9937 


HENLYS 


England's Leading Motor Agents 


invite motorists 


wishing to 


buy or sell a car 
to 
POST THIS FORM TODAY 


To HENLYS LTD. 
AVIATION INDUSTRIES DEPARTMENT, 
Henly House, 385 Euston Road, 
London, N.W.1 
(Euston 4444) 


I amfinterested in a NEW/USED®* 


* Strike out whichever does not apply. 


I have for Part Exchange: 

Make 
First reg Mileage 
Body Style ..... 

Name . 


Address 


Telephone ........ 
(No obligation whatsoever involved) 


WIRE 
THREAD INSERTS 


AND SALVAGE 


CROSS MFG. CO. (1938) LTD. 
COMBE DOWN - BATH 


Tel.: COMBE DOWN 2355/6 


Special rates for Auctions 
per line, minimum 10,- 
All advertisements must be strictly 
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AIRCRAFT FOR SALE 
D.H. SERIES 4 RAPIDE 


Queen 11 engines. Constant Speed Propellers. 

140 m.p.h. cruising at 20 g.p.h. 110 m.p.h. on one engine. 
100 yds. take-off. 1,s00ft per min climb. 
CONVERSION DRAWINGS, £100, 

CONVERSION KITS. 

COMPLETE AIRCRAPT from £2,500: 


FLIGHTWAYS LTD. 
SOUTHAMPTON AIRPORT {9930 


R. 


UNDAS, Ltd., offer a wide selection of used aero- 
A‘ in excellent condition. 
ANSONS. 

CONSULS. 

ESSENGERS. 

PAKoTAs. 

ROCTORS, etc. 
week's special offer. 


ODESTARS. Two first-class machines, fully 

equipped to airline standard and modified to date, 
with current C. of A. Model 18-08, powered by Pratt 
and Whitney sc 3G engines. Twelve passenger seats. 
At only £11,000 apiece these are a really good buy. 
Write for complete specification to:— 


DUNDPAS. Ltd., 29, Bury Street, St. James's, S.W.1. 
WHItehall 2848. Cables: “‘Dundasaero, London.” 
ROYDON Airport. CRO. 7744. Cables: ‘‘Dundas- 
aero, Croydon.” foss9 

AVIRAD, Ltd. 


OCKHEED Lodestars, PBYsA amphibious Cata- 
linas and Avro XIX aircraft available for immediate 
delivery. Also spares and equipment for all types of 
aircraft and engines. 
VIRAD, Ltd., Croydon Airport, Surrey. Tel.: 
Croydon 1744. Cables; Avirad, Croydon. [0500 


AIRCRAFT WANTED 


Oo demand for good used aircraft of all descriptions 
is very great. Operators or owners wishing to dis- 
pose of aircraft, engines, or anything aeronautical, are 
asked to communicate at once to:— 

R. K. PORDAS, Ltd., 29 Bury Street, London, 


wir 2848. Cables: “Dundasaero, Piccy, London.” 
(CROYDON AIRPORT. CRO. 7744. 


[oss8 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND 
ENGINES 


AIRCRAFT SPARES ????? 


ARGE stocks held of spares for the following air- 

4 craft:— 
Avro Anson 
Beechcraft Traveller 
Boeing Fortress 
De Havilland Mosquito 
Douglas Dakota 
ENGINE SPARES ???? 


stocks of spares and accessories for engines 
made by the following manufacturers :— 
Armstrong Siddeley Packard 
Continental Pratt and Whitney 
De Havilland Rolls-Royce 
Lycoming Warner 
GEND your enquiries to:— 


‘. J. WALTER, Gatwick Airport, Horley, Surrey. 
Tel.: Horley 1420 and 1gs10o. Cables: Cubeng, 
London [0268 
yr INDAIR, Croydon Airport, can supply components 
and spares for all types of British and American 

aircraft,—Vendair, Croydon Airport. Croydon §777. 
060 


Fairchild Argus 

Fairey “Firefly” 

N.A. Harvard 

Piper Cub 
Supermarine “Spitfire” 


IRCRAFT chairs. Aircraft chairs for sale. We have 

fullv released aircraft chairs available at reasonable 
prices, for immediate deliverv.—Full 
Aircraft Services, Ltd., Blackbushe Airport. Tel. No. 
Yateley 3242. {9927 


AIRCRAFT ACCESSORIES AND 
ENGINES WANTED 


CMnecor engines wanted. Any types anv condition. 
_— and full details must available.—Box 


[0265 


FIRST CATCH 
YOUR CHICKEN 


is all right 
when there 
are plenty of them 
flying around 
but the trouble 
with aircraft 
is that 
whenever we try 
to hold one in 
stock long enough 
to show you 
somebody comes 
along and flies off 
with it for instance 
a little while ago 
we had quite a few 
consuls and various moths 
flapping around 
in our hangar 
but now there’s only 
a couple of each left and 
they've got to stay 
there long 
enough to get 
a new c of a although 
we quite expect that 
some of 
them will 
go flying off 
without especially 
as we are 
offering them 
at quite absurdly 
reasonable prices 
good gracious 
there goes another 
one do let us know 
your 
requirements quickly! 


fo 
AEROCON TACT! 


cmeted 


AIRPORT, HORLEY, SURREY 


TELEPHOWE HORLEY 1510 CABLES AEROCON HORUET 


AIRCRAFT SERVICING 


ROOKLANDS AVIATION, Ltd., Brooklands 
Aerodrome, Weybridge, C. of A. overhauls, modifica- 
tions and conversions. Tel.: Byfleet 436. [0305 
R® {PAIRS and C. of A. overhaul for all types of air- 

craft.—Brooklands Aviation, Ltd., Civil Repair 
Service, Sywell Aerodrome, Northampton. el.: 
Moulton 3218. [0307 
CER TIFIED crack detection by Magna Flux of air- 

craft parts. Prompt services; reasonable charges.— 
C. and S. Aircraft, Blackbushe Airport, Camberley 
1€00 (Extn. 307). [0310 


CARAVANS 


ELLING modern residential caravan, 22ft, like new. 
Warm, dry, comfortable, mobile home. End kitchen, 
wired mains, excellent accessories. Walls polished mo 
oak. —Box 8944. 993 
EW “Statesman,” £1,065. Other Berkeleys from 
ye 10/-. New Glider 4-berth de luxe, £399/10/-, 
and 2-berth, £212. Safari, £368. Towing. ire pur- 
chase.—Mantles Garages, Ltd., Biggleswade. Tel. she 
0367 


CLOTHING 


R A.F. and R.N. officers’ uniforms Fags gen large 
¢ selection of R.A.F. officers’ kits for sale, new and 
reconditioned.—Fisher’s Service Outfitters, 85-88 
Wellington St., Woolwich. Tel.: Woolwich 1055. [0567 


CLUBS 


EDHILL FLYING CLUB, Redhill Aerodrome, 
Surrev, for flying instruction. Open 7 days a week. 
Nutfield Ridge 224s. [0248 
ee Hort Your most accessible and reasonable 
club. M.C.A. approved courses. Austers, 45/- - hour, 
trial lesson 17/6.—Phone Penguin Flying Club, Vic. Hones 


ERTS and ESSEX AERO CLUB, a... 
Aerodrome, Nazeing, Essex. M.C.A. approved 


30-hour course; residential; trial lessons, 35/-; train 
Pog Liverpool Street, or Green Line ch 715. 
: Hoddesdon 2453, 2421. [0230 


pLymourn AND DISTRICT AERO CLUB for 
Auster and Tiger Moth flying instruction; dual and 
solo at £3 per hour reducing to less than £2 per hour for 
solo flying on “Fly Yourself Hire” basis; flying instruc- 
tors’ courses and M.C.A. approved course for private 


pilot’s licence. —Tel.: Plymouth 72753. [0341 
CONSULTANTS 

ROUP CAPT. E. L. MOLE, B.Sc., A.F.R.Ae.S” 

31 Dover St., London W.1. Gro. $902. [0400 


W. SUTTON (CONSULTANTS), Ltd., 7 

* Lansdowne Place, Cheltenham. Tel. 5811. [0750 
ING COMMANDER R._ H. STOCKEN, 
F.R.Ae.S., Eagle House, 109 Jermyn St., London 
S.W.1. Tel.: Whitehall 8863. [o419 


MISCELLANEOUS 


TEEL buildings from stock, soft, 6o0ft, 8oft, or 
1ooft clear span.—Bellmans, Terminal House, 
S.W.1. Sloane 5259. _ [9717 
por immediate delivery. Coles diesel-electric 6-ton 
mobile Jason crane. new August 1951, and Coles 
— -electric Mark VII Series VII s-ton mobile crane; 
oth with B.o.T. certificates. Several 22 and 28 kVA 
generating sets, 400/50/3, both petrol and diesel powered. 
Also 230 V a.c. and 120 V d.c. sets, trailer mounted.— 
Chessineton Salvage Co., Ltd., Church Lane, Chessing- 
ton, Surbiton, Surrey, England. Tel.: Epsom 4026 
(4 lines). [9841 


PACKING AND SHIPPING 


AND J. PARK, Ltd., 143-9 Fenchurch St., E.C. 
© Tel.: Mansion House 3083. Official packers and 
shippers to the aircraft industry. foor2 
XPORT PACKING SERVICE, Ltd., Imperial 
Buildings, 56 Kingsway, W.C.2. Phone: Chancery 
§121-2-3. Scientific packers to the Services and in- 
dustry. Specialists in the packing of aircraft and aircraft 
components. packers for the Admiralty, 
A.LD., LF.V., C.LA., C.1LS., I.E.M.E., M.o.S. and 
many foreign Government Departments. [0920 


PATENTS 


THE proprietor of British Patent No. 636497, entitled 
“Screw propeller blade,” offers same for licence or 
otherwise to ensure practical working in Great Britain.— 
Inquiries to Singer, Stern & Carlberg, 14 East Jackson 
Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois, U.S.A. lg910 
THE proprietor of British Patent Nos. 623634 and 

623633, entitled ‘ ‘Improvements in and method of 
making insulating pads” and “Insulating pads,” respec- 
tively, offers same for licence or otherwise to ensure 
practical working in Great Britain.—Inquiries to Singer, 
Stern & € ve 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, 


Illinois, U.S.A [9909 
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THE FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY LIMITED 


have vacancies in their 


ENGINEERING DIVISION 


for 


SENIOR STRESSMEN 


and 


SENIOR 
AERODYNAMICISTS 


@ Experience of Helicopter or 
high speed work would be 
of considerable advantage 
in these posts. 


Applications giving all necessary 
particulars should be sent to: 


THE CHIEF ENGINEER 


THE FAIREY AVIATION 
COMPANY LIMITED 
HAYES - MIDDLESEX 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


THE DE HAVILLAND 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY 


LIMITED 
require 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANTS 


in their 


Stress Office at Hatfield 


Excellent opportunities 
exist for experienced 
men to work on the 
latest type of Civil and 
Military Aircraft 


GOOD SALARIES 

commensurate with 

ability and experience 
are offered 


Apply stating age, experience and salary 
required to: 


CHIEF STRUCTURAL ENGINEER 
(AIRCRAFT) 

THE DE HAVILLAND AIRCRAFT 
COMPANY LTD. 


HATFIELD AERODROME, 
HER 


TUITION 
ARE YOU AVIGATION TRAINED? 


UR students have once more obtained a 100", suc- 
cess, at first sitting, in the recent Junior Pilot’s 
Licence examination and in senior category our stupen- 
dous successes have been capped by a 100”, result. 
Ow 8-colour superbly illustrated and printed tutorial 
courses and direct tuition are the finest in the country 
and completely cover the syllabus for pilot/navigator 
licences. See specimens before purchase. 
ovr advice is at your disposal. All details from:— 


AVIGATION LTD. 


30 C CHAMBERS, 
LING, W.s. 
(Opposite Ealing Station.) 
Ealing 8949. [0248 


TWIN CONVERSIONS 


EMINI aircraft, fitted radio, £6 per hour, dual or 
3 solo.—Southend Flying School, Essex. Rochford 
$4204. [0333 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF AIR NAVIGATION 


ALL features pilot/navigator qualifications: 60 per 
cent. of total passes in Senior’s. Those sponsored 95 
per cent. pass at first sitting in Junior’s. Our personal 
coaching methods unsurpassed. New ‘Home Study” 
courses excellent alternative; finest of kind; full cover- 
age; unique in application; ideal those seeking career 
or higher licences. Link; briefing; procedures and 
R/T; type ratings; refresher with instrument flying, 
basic and advanced. Integrated scheme most efficient 
and economical. Advice without obligation. 
3 Ovington Square, Knightsbridge, London, S.W.3. 
Ken. 8221. [0277 
F.R.Ae.S., A.R.B.Certs., A.M.I.Mech.E., etc., on 
¢ “‘no pass no fee” terms; Over 9§ per cent. successes. 
For details of exams and courses in all branches of aero- 
nautical work, navigation, mechanical eng., write for 
144-page handbook, free.—B.I.E.T. (Dept. 702), 17 
Stratford Place, London W.1 [0707 
EARN to fly for £24; instructors’ licences and in- 
4 strument flying for £3 per hour; night flying 
£3 ie - an hour; residence § gns. weekly. Approved 
>.A. private pilot’s licence course.—Wi£ltshire 
School of Flying, Ltd., Thruxton Aerodrome, Andover, 
Hants. [o253 
REE! Brochure giving details of courses in all 
branches aero eng., covering A.F.R.Ae.S., A.R.B. 
Certs., M.C.A. exams, etc. We are the only postal 
training college operated by an industrial organization. 
—Write to E.M.I. Institute, Postal Division, Dept 
F.26, 43, Grove Park Rd., London W4. (Associated 
with H.M.V.). [0926 
ERONAUTICAL. Comprehensive full-time tech- 
nical and practical training for careers in all branches 
of aviation engineering. Diploma course leads to 
interesting executive appointments in civil aviation, 
design and development, draughtsmanship, ae 
etc. Extended courses to prepare for A.F.R.Ae.S. and 
A.M.1.Mech.E. examinations.—Write for prospectus to 
Senior Master, College of Aeronautical Engineering, 
Chelsea, London, $.W.3. Flaxman 0021. [oo19 
OUTHEND-ON-SEA MUNICIPAL FLYING 
SCHOOL, Essex. Phone: Rochford 56204. Com- 
prehensive training for private, commercial licences 
and instructor’s endorsements. M.C.A. approved for 
o-hour course. Tiger Moth and Auster aircraft 
Special facilities for training in instrument ratings and 
radio procedure. Hourly rates: Solo £3, dual £3/5/-, 
contract rate £2 10/-. No entrance fee or subscription 
Trial lesson 30/-. [0332 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


The engagement of persons answering these advertisements 

must be made through the local office of the Mimstry of 

Labour and National Service, etc., if the applicant is a 

man aged 18-64 or a woman aged 18-59 inclusive, unless 

he or she or the employer is excepted from the provisions 
of The Notification of Vacancies Order 1952 


COUNTY BOROUGH OF SOUTHEND-ON-SEA 
Flying Instructor—-Southend Municipal Airport 


PPLICATIONS are invited for this appointment. 
Salary: £710—{25—{£785 plus flying bonus of 
10/- per hour flown. The appointment is subject to one 
month’s notice; to superannuation deductions and to 
medical examination. Applicants must possess a current 
commercial pilot's licence fully endorsed for fiving 
instruction. The successful candidate will be responsible 
to the Airport Manager for the operation of the Air 
Centre and Flivine School at the Airport. 
PPLICATIONS, containing particulars of qualifica- 
tions, experience, etc., together with copies of three 
recent testimonials, to be submitted to the undersigned 
not later than Monday, Aneust 24, 1953. 
ARCHIBALD GLEN 
Town Clerk. [9929 


IRCRAPFT engineers, licensed in categories “A” and 
“C” for Viking aircraft, also “A” and/or “C” 
Dakota aircraft, are required for Bovingdon Airport 
base. Good pay and pleasant working conditions.— 
Apply in writing to P/O, Field Aircraft Services, Ltd., 
Croydon Airport, Surrey. [9889 


A Hunting Group Company 


OFFER 


A 


FLEET 


OF 
UNRESTRICTED 


DAKOTAS 


C.47A’S 
18 30-92 Engines 


Low Airframe Hrs 


CREWS AVAILABLE 


FOR 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY 


Full Details From 


FIELD AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES LIMITED 


CROYDON AIRPORT - CROYDON 


SURREY 


Phone: CROydon 7777 
Cables: FIELDAIR, Croydon 
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AT A REASONABLE 


PRICE . 


; A FLEET OF 


VICKERS 


VIKINGS 


AVAILABLE AS 


STANDARD 27 SEATERS 
(B.E.A. MAINTAINED) 


a OR CONVERTED TO 


36 SEATERS 
FREIGHTERS 


or to your own requirements 
and 


DELIVERED 


NOW 


EAGLE AIRCRAFT 
SERVICES LIMITED 


(FORMERLY AVIATION SERVICING LTD.) 
Part of the Eagle Group of Companies 
Blackbushe Airport, Camberley, Surrey 
Telephone: Yateley 3242, 3264 
London Office: 29, Clarges Street, London, W.1 


FLIGHT 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


SKYWAYS OF LONDON 


EXPERIENCED CAPTAINS 


or 
AIRCRAFT 
eration in 
CYPRUS. "AND BEIRUT 


Goce salaries and allowances. Applicants must have 
previous experience i rr command of York or similar 
multi-engined Aircraft. Apply for Applicants’ Form to 
the Personnel Manager, Skyways Ltd., 7 Berkeley 
Street W.1. [o292 


GUIDED MISSILE RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT 


EVELOPMENT engineers required on guided 
missile hydro-mechanical devices with particular 
reference to control mechanisms. Laboratory assistants 
also required as testers for hydraulic pumps, motors, etc. 
— Apply in confidence to Box AC82565, Samson Clarks, 
Mortimer Street, W.1. [0933 


| igh ee required for Lockheed 12A to operate 
Middle East. Preferably knowledge radio. Full 
Box 8737. [9904 
chief engineer, applicants for this post are 
invited in confidence. Maintenance experience of 
Dove and Rapide with licences an advantage. Salary 
according to experience and qualifications. 
APP LY: Chief Engineer, Cambrian Air “ 
Ltd., Cardiff Airport. 
NGINEERING firm require to employ a pilot a4 
a twin engine licence to fly staff. The job not full 
time but alternative employment could be found for 
suitable applicant. —Box 8945. [9936 
RAvio engineer required for responsible position by 
Cambrian Air Services, Ltd., Cardiff Airport. Must 
hold “A” licence. Salary in scale £600-£700 per annum, 
ony to qualifications. 
PPLY: Chief Engineer. 


[99 
AEFRO- ENGINE inspectors required by Field’ 
Croydon Airport. Good knowledge of piston 
engines essential; Pratt and Whitney experience desir- 
able. Sports and canteen facilities. —Apply to Personnel 
Officer, or telephone Croydon 7777. [9888 
ECHNICAL illustrator required, aged 23 ocr over, 
with considerable practical experience.—Applica- 
tions in writing to Personnel Manager, Percival Aircraft, 
Ltd., Luton Airport, Beds, stating age, experience = 
salary required. [os9 
KYWAYS of London have a limited number 2 
vacancies for Pilots with A.L. T. P. Licence and York 
or other multi-engine experience.—Write or phone 
Manager, 7 Berkeley St., W.1. Tel.: 
72 0291 
TRESSME N, all grades. Salary range £900-{500 
per annum, depending on experience and qualifica- 
tions. Senior men particularly required.—Please a 
full particulars to Box AC80348, Samson Clarks, $7/6 
Mortimer Street, W.1. lees 
ICENSED radio engineer and radio mechanics at our 
4 base at Stansted Airport, Essex.—Apply by letter or 
telephone to the Senior Radio Engineer, Aviation 
Traders, Ltd., Southend Airport, Essex. Tel.: es 
0950 
LECTRONIC wireman required for work in proto- 
type vibration equipment on helicopter and fixed- 
wing aircraft. Applications, in writing, to Personnel 
Manager, Percival Aircraft, Ltd., The Airport, Luton, 
Beds.. stating age, experience and. salary required. [0600 
IRCRAFT radio mechanics skilled in workshop 
practice or aircraft installations to work at Stansted 
Airport, Essex. Hostel accommodation available. 
Minimum hourly rates, 38. 9d. —Write to the Personnel 
Manager, Skyways of London, 7 Berkeley saa 
0290 
IRCRAFT or mechanical draughtsmen, all grades, 
and junior aircraft stress and weightsmen required. 
—Apply, stating age, experience and salary required, 
to the Chief Draughtsman, Alan Muntz and Co.. Ltd., 
Aircraft Division, Langley Aerodrome, Slough, yrs 
036 
M. HOBSON, Ltd., invite applications for posi- 
* tions in the drawing office as follows: designers, 
detail and modification draughtsmen, checkers, stress- 
men. The work is concerned with interesting projects 
connected with fuel metering equipment and hvdraulic 
fiving controls for aircraft.—Hobson Works, Fordhouses, 
Wolverhampton fo420 
APPLICATIONS are invited from senior and inter- 
mediate design draughtsmen. Experience of sero- 
engine design desirable, but not essential. Also checkers. 
Please write, stating age, and giving details of previous 
experience in chronological order, to the Personnel 
5 ma The de Havilland Engine Co., Ltd., Stag Lane, 
Fdeware, Middlesex, fo920 
RE 23QUIRED immediately by Percival Aircraft, Ltd., 
Luton Airport, Beds, several draughtsmen with 
comprehensive experience. of engine installations and 
allied systems. Good welfare facilities, including staff 
pension scheme.—Applications in writing, stating age, 
oualifications, experience and salary required, to the 
Personnel Manager. fofor 
EST laboratory assistants (male) reauired by Percival 
Aircraft, Ltd., Luton Airport, Beds. National Certi- 
ficate standard and previous experience on desien of test 
laboratory eouipment desirable. Good welfare facilities 
including staff pension scheme.—Apniications. stating 
oualifications, experience, age, and salary required, to 
Personnel Manager. [0596 


1S CHESTERFIELD ST., W.!I 


Telephone: GROsvenor 484) 


AIRWORK 


LIMITED 


AIRCRAFT SALES 
since 1930 


Consult us with confidence 
before Buying or Selling 


any type of Aircraft. You 


pay nothing for our 
advice and experience. 


0 AMBITIC 
SINEERS 


way to prepare for 

Licences, B.Sc.(Eng.), A.M.I.Mech.E., City 

& Guilds, and hundreds of Home Stud 
= Courses in all branches of Aeronauti 


, Full details of the easiest and quickest 
A.F.R.AC.S., A.R.B. 


al Aeronautical Society 
and many B.1.E. obtained | 
ee. First Places in the A.F.R.Ae.S. Exams. 


We definitely 
NO PASS—NO FEE 


A_copy of this enlightening Guide to 


uest— 
FREE! Write: B.LET., 306s, SHAKESPEARE 
HOUSE, 19, STRATFORD PLACE, LONDON, W.1. 


0 OLOG 


M. L. AVIATION CO. LTD. 


White Waltham, Nr. Maidenhead, Berks. 


Vacancies for Experienced 


AIRCRAFT & MECHANICAL 
DRAUGHTSMEN 


For a wide range of High Priority 
Experimental and Development work 


A.E.S.D. rates and upwards 


APPLY STATING AGE EXPERIENCE AND SALARY 
REQUIRED TO THE CHIEF DRAUGHTSMAN 


AIRCRAFT SPRING WASHERS 


TO BS. 
SPECIFICATION 
S.P.47 


CROSS MFG. CO. (1938) LTD., COMBE DOWN, BATH 


30 14 AUGUST 1953 
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this valuable book. Our Courses have been 
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DRAUGHTSMEN 


STRESS 
ENGINEERS 


Join a progressive and expanding 
organisation. 


Work on an intensive programme 
of research and development on 
advanced types of aircraft. 


Be employed on work of national 
importance. 
Live in the warmer, healthier 
climate of the Isle of Wight. 
Housing facilities available. 
Good opportunities for technical 
training. 


First class recreational facilities. 


Arrangements will be made to interview 
applicants in their home area, and for 
selected personnel to visit the Isle of Wight 
with expenses paid. Apply, stating age, 
qualifications, experience, salary, etc. to: 


The Personnel Office (Dept. F/C13) 


SAUNDERS ROE LID 


COWES ISLE OF WIGHT 


U.S.A. HEADPHONES 


Type H.S.33 
£6 10 0 per set 


HAND MIKES 
Type 17B 
£5 10 0 per set 


For immediate delivery ex stock 
A.R.B. released 


Staravia 
BLACKBUSHE AIRPORT 


CAMBERLEY, SURREY 
Tel.: Camberley 1600 


SPECIAL OFFER 
O01. GENERATORS 
Leece Neville 22602. Fully Released 


PRENTICE & TRAFFORD 
LIVERPOOL AIRPORT - SPEKE 
Tel.: Garston 5289 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


ALE and female operations assistants required 

immediately at Bovingdon Airport.~Apply to 
Base Manager, Hunting Air Transport Limited. [9928 
A'R FORCE, Naval, civil and helicopter aircraft all 

under design and development at Percival Aircraft, 
Ltd., Luton Airport, Beds. Applications are invited from 
senior and junior draughtsmen and stressmen for work 
on this interesting programme. Good welfare facilities, 
including staff pension scheme.—Write, giving details of 
experience and salary required, to Personnel Manager. 


0595 

ECHANICAL draughtsmen. Vie 
ers Electrical ee have vacancies for men 
with experience in mechanical equipment, fabricated 
structures.—Applications, in writing, stating age, 
experience, salary required, marking envelope “Mech- 
anical Draughtsmen,” to Rervonnel Manager, Metro- 
ylitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd., Trafford Park, 
anchester 17. [o450 
APPLICATIONS are invited from design draughts- 
men and stressmen, also technical assistants with 
combined design and performance experience for work 
on both reciprocating and gas turbine aero engines. 
Applications should state full particulars of experience 
and qualifications and should be addressed to the 
Personnel Officer, The de Havilland Engine Co., Ltd., 
Stag Lane, Edgware, Middlesex. [0932 
ECHNICAL writer required for work on overhaul 
and servicing manuals for aircraft fuel gauge sys- 
tems, turbine control amplifiers and allied equipment. 
Applicants should possess a knowledge of electronics 
with experience ol writing.—Please write, 
stating age and experience, to the Chief Development 
Engineer, Wavmouth Gauges & Instruments Ltd., 
Station Road, Godalming, Surrey. [9926 
RMSTRONG SIDDELEY MOTORS, Coventry, 
have vacancies for a number of designers and senior 

and junior draughtsmen. Although gas turbine experi- 
ence is most advantageous, it is not necessarily essential 
as training will be given in this specialized work to 
suitably qualiied draughtsmen.—Apply, in detail, to 
Reference F.103, Personnel Manager, Armstrong 
Siddeley Motors, Coventry. [0200 
ANDLEY PAGE (Reading) Ltd., The Aerodrome, 
Woodley, Reading, have vacancies in their design 
offices for senior design draughtsmen, also for loftsmen 
experienced on aircraft and for senior, intermediate 
and junior weightsmen. All are required for work on 
an interesting new project and with good opportunities 
for advancement in an expanding design office.— 
Please send full particulars of experience, etc., to the 
Personnel Officer. [0235 
IRWORK GENERAL TRADING Co., Ltd., 
require aircraft instrument mechanics for main- 
tenance of Viking and Hermes aircraft. Rate, 3s. 9d. per 
hour. Week of 44 hours. Reasonable overtime as 
required. Also radio mechanics, commencing wage £8 
for week of 44 hours.—Apply in person or by writing 
to the Base Manager, Blackbushe Airport, nr. Camber- 
ley, Surrey, or through the local office of the Ministry of 
sbour. [9877 
THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHAMPTON— 
Department of Aeronautical Engineering—two 
research assistants are required to assist and initiate 
research on turbulence, jet noise and ground silencing 
devices. Applicants should have a good Honours 
Degree in mathematics, physics or engineering and 
should, preferably, have some experience in the field of 
aerodynamics or acoustics. Successful candidates will 
be encouraged to work for hieher degrees. Salaries will 
in accordance with qualifications and experience 
Applications (three comes), together with the names of 
three referees, should be sent to the Secretary and 
Registrar, University of Southampton, not later than 
August 31, 1953. [9932 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LIGHT Navigator, ex-Transport Command, 1,800 
hours, requires situation, home or abroad.— 
Rox 8016. [9933 
LERK/TYPIST (26), ex-R.A.F., work anywhere, 
extremely air-minded, very keen, excellent refer- 
ences. Write--N. McFadden, Drumneath, Banbridge, 
N.L. {9931 


British Air Line Pilots’ Association 
95 MOUNT STREET, W.1 
Tel. : GROsvenor 626! 
Membership open to all Commercial and 
Service pilots. For full details as to the 


objects and particulars of Membership 
please write to Secretary. 


Machinists of plastics for the 
Atreraft Industry 
A.LD. & A.R.B. APPROVED 
Fairleads, Cleats, Panels, Knobs, etc. 
1S. ASTON & CO. LTD. 
5 SEBASTIAN STREET 
CLERKENWELL, LONDON E.C.1 
Telephone: CLERKENWELL 2179 


ABROC 
SAVES STEEL 


For PRESS TOOLS, JIGS & TEMPLATES 
(PROMPT DELIVERY) 
TOOLS DESIGNED AND MADE BY US 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATION 
MOULDED COMPONENTS (JABLO) LTD. 
Jablo Works, Waddon, Croydon, Surrey 
*Phone: CROydon 2201 ‘Grams: JABLO CROYDON 


Aero & Jig & Tool 
Draughtsmen 


in Great Demand 
MEN & YOUTHS 


There is an insatiable 
demand for Aero, Jig and 
Tools, etc., Draughts- 
men and Inspectors 

So acute is the present 
shortage that employers 
are only too anxious to 
engage those with no 
previous practical ex- 
perience who are able 
to prepare neat and 
accurate drawings. 


QUALIFY AT HOME-—IN SPARE TIME 
After brief, intensely interesting study—under- 
taken at home in your spare time—YOU can 
secure an attractive and interesting post as 
Aero-Draughtsman. Numerous vacancies are 
also available in Electrical, Mechanical, 
Plastics, etc., branches of Draughtsmanship. 


The Free Guide contains 132 pages of 
information of the greatest importance to 
those seeking such success compelling 
qualifications as A.M.1.Mech.E., 
A.F.R.Ae.S., A.M.1.P.E., A.M.1.M.T., 
Gen. Cert. of Educ., and B.Sc., etc., 
also R.A.F. Entry (Maths., etc.), cogether 
with particulars of our remarkable 
auarantee of 
SUCCESS—OR NO FEE 
Write now for your copy of this remarkable 
publication. It may well prove to be the 
point in your career. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 
ENGINEERING 


(Dept. 427), 148-150, HOLBORN, E.C.1 
(South Africa: E.C.S.A., P.O. Box 8417, 
Johannesburg). 


BLACKBURN AND 


GENERAL AIRCRAFT 
Limited 


urgently require the following per- 
sonnel for their Design Offices in 


SOUTH KENSINGTON 
S.W.7 


SENIOR DRAUGHTSMAN 


Fully experienced with Aircraft 
Design. 


SECTION LEADERS 


Aircraft Design experience essential. 


Salaries will be commensurate with 
ability and experience. Excellent 
prospects for the right type of man, 
congenial working conditions, and 
every opportunity for advancement. 


Please write stating experience, age 
and present occupation to Box F.576, 
c/o 191 Gresham House, E.C.2- 
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Immediate delivery... 
INSTRUMENTS 
 SLECTRI CAL ACCESSORIES 


E.D.WYNN € CO. 


STAVERTON AERODROME*GLOUCESTER. 


TEL CHURCHDOWN 3264-GRAMS:"WYNN GLOUCESTER’ 


LIFTS 2¢03 TONS 1x THE TOUCH OF A FINGER 


The Staffa 3 has recently undergone stringent 
tests at many airfields throughout the country. 


Just touch a control to operate the crane—another touch and it stops—in- 
stantaneously. This is p sssible with the STAFFA 3 MOBILE CRANE because 
it has hydraulic luthing 

With excellent visibility from the driving seat and standard automobile 
controls, the STAPFFA M)3ILB CRANE turns within its own length and can 
be used ‘under a roof roft 6in high. Under the Road Traffic Act, you can drive 
it along the highway to any working site. Maintenance and overhaul is simplified 
by the fact that all mijor parts are easily accessible for removal and replacement. 

This versatile crane is tested to 4) tons ripping load with the boom position at 
minimum outreach and is the very latest in STAFPFA design and workmanship. 


For specification details, there is a leaflet free on request to 
STAFFA INDUSTRIES LTD. PW.GREEN wooD 


(WILLESDEN) LTD: 62 SHIRLAND RD: LONDON W9 


STAFFA WORKS, STAFFA RD., LEYTON, LONDON, £.19. Tel. : LEYtonstone 3678 
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HAWKER SEA-HAWK 


Ne 


y 
HAWKER HUNTER 


SAAB J29 


4.000 Ib. per 59. i”. 


lhe only MOS. cynoved, for 
a $000 pow 8G. tn. on bused Huide 


DOWTY EQUIPMENT LIMITED+CHELTENHANS 
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airline for scheduled passenger services in the United Kin 
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171 Mk. 3A. . First all-British 
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